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W: LIKE TO THINK that the arrival 
of the postman with your copy 
of PROFITABLE HOBBIES is the 
- signal for a good natured fight among 
all members of the family as to which 
one of you gets the first opportunity 
to read the new issue. Since the mail 
is delivered when most husbands and 
fathers are at work, we suppose that 
wives and mothers usually get first 
chance at the magazine, and we hope 
that they like it so well that by the 
time the men get home at night the 
women have read PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES from cover to cover. 

We are concerned right now with 
where the children fit in. Now that 
school is out and they are around 
home most of the day they can com- 
pete with their mothers for first 
chance at PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES. But do they? Most of our 
stories are about grownups. Are your 
children reading and enjoying them? 
We would like to know because one 
of our chief purposes is to make 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES a maga- 
zine for all the family. We are giving 
some thought to the establishment of 
a special children’s department. The 
idea is in a purely tentative stage at 
present, but we have been thinking 
along the lines of having this depart- 
ment include description of hobbies 
of special appeal to the youngsters. 
We thought, too, we might throw 
some of the columns of the depart- 
ment open to the children themselves 
and let them tell in their own words 
about their own hobbies and those of 
their friends. 

When someone in your family has 
an idea he usually talks it over with 
the rest of the family. We look on 
all of you readers as part of the 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES family. 
We've talked a little about our ideas 
for the children. The best way for 

ou to join in the conversation will 
be by means of a letter or postcard 
to us. Speak up and tell us what you 
think our young readers would like. 
And if you are a young reader your- 
self, so much the better. If anyone 
knows what you like, it ought to be 
you. 


M* OF US DREAM now and then 
of having a million dollars, and 
in the dream that much money us- 
ually brings us complete happiness. 
We read the other day about a man 
who had not 1 million dollars, but 
2 million dollars. To a reporter for 
the Kansas City Star he confessed 
that in the process of acquiring 2 
million dollars he had made one big 
mistake—he had not at the same time 
acquired a hobby. But let’s quote 
from the news story, which made 
page |: 

“That No. 1 individualist, George 
A. Breon, spent his first puzzled 
hours of retirement today, possessed 
of 2 million dollars but nary a hobby. 

“*That was my biggest mistake, 
never to have had a hobby,’ confessed 
the articulate Breon, a man whose 
sharp wit covers a warm heart and a 
lovable disposition, once the surface 
is cracked. 

“‘T never swung a golf club or got 
fun out of cutting grass,’ continued 
the man who has just sold George 
A. Breon & Co. to Sterling Drug, 
Inc., a potential buyer these last four 
years. 

“‘T did get a lot of fun out of busi- 
ness, I loved the business and all the 
folks I brushed up against through 
it. The business always rated next 
to my family—and my wife says even 
then it was a close contest. 

““Yes, I’ve never learned to play. 
There’s not much play when you like 
to be pointed toward the day’s work 
at 7:15 and then not leave your office 
until a quarter to 6. And back to it 
on Sundays until a few years ago.’ 

“His health hasn’t stood up to the 
routine.” 

Would Mr. Breon trade his 2 mil- 
lion dollars for one hobby? We don’t 
think so, but we'll venture the guess 
that he would be willing to part with 
some of those many dollars in ex- 
change for one going hobby, some- 
thing that he neglected to start for 
himself along the way to financial 
fortune. 


HERE IS A CAT in a successful New 
York play called “Uncle Eliza- 
beth.” But that doesn’t sound any 
more paradoxical than the title ac- 
quired by Ralph Mitchell, for many 
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years the mayor of Independence, 
Kansas. Mr. Mitchell is known as - 
the “King of Crocheters.” To prove 
that he was not’a sissy, Mr. Mitchell 
several years ago acquired another 
hobby—lion taming. But if we told 
you more wed take the edge off 
Marty Soden’s story, about the “King 
of the Crocheters,” which will be a 
feature of the August issue. Another 
outstanding story to look for in 
August will be Peter Terrence’s pro- 
file of J. Lionel Cowen, miniature 
train manufacturer, whose products 
have formed the basis of thousands 
of fascinating hobbies. And Jules 
Demonet and Walter Rice have com- 
bined to bring you an account of an 
(Continued on page 23) 
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: ee HOBBY OF Jesse Marcellus, 
Manhattan, Kansas war veteran, 
provides answers to the most persist- 
ent question in the mind of every- 
one who plans to build a _ house: 
“How will it look when it’s finished?” 

Thumbing through a magazine you 
may come across a color photograph 
of the home you've always wanted. 
The architecture and the landscaping 
are clear, down to the last detail. It 
is hard to believe that you're looking 
at a picture of a model, constructed 
at a scale of one inch to one foot, or 
even smaller. 

People who can make these models 
have to be versatile craftsmen, a 
designation which just fits Marcellus. 
Back from three years in the army, 
he recently completed a model of a 
five-room interior to be photographed 
for a farm magazine. Employed as a 
carpenter at Camp Funston, Marcel- 
lus spent 192 painstaking off-duty 
hours on this commission. That’s ex- 
actly eight solid days of evening and 
weekend time in the workshop he has 
set up in his garage. 

To Marcellus, despite the hours of 





work involved, the construction of a 
model is a pleasure rather than a 
chore. Nor does the fact that his 
hobby is highly profitable make it 
any less pleasant. He has sold models 
for prices ranging from $200 to $500, 
the amount deperding upon the 
scope of the model and the detail 
involved. 

“The advantage of my models,” 
Marcellus says, “is that you can take 
pictures of them from any angle. 
The setup is small enough so the 
camera lens can get it all in at a close 
enough range to make the detail 
stand out.” 


HE FINISHED MODEL of the 5-room 

house which was crated off to 
the magazine for color photograph- 
ing, is the result of suverb cabinet- 
making, painting, interior decoration 
and landscaping. Built on a scale of 
one inch to the foot, it is 35 inches 
long, 33 inches in breadth, and 8 
inches high. It is roofless, so that 
the perfectly proportioned rooms, 
furniture, and accessories can be seen 
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from above. 

The kitchen, done in blue and 
natural wood, is fully equipped with 
stove, refrigerator, built-in cabinets, 
and sink. The dining room, separated 
from the kitchen by a half partition, 
features a draped double window 
running half the length of one wall. 
The dining table, four matching 
chairs, a buffet and a corner cabinet 
are in the same blue and _ natural 
wood colors. 

Red, green, blue and natural wood 
blend to make the living room bright 
and inviting. Light pours through 
the huge triple window that is framed 
in floor-length drapes. Against one 
wall is a novel sectional davenport, 
done in red, which comes apart into 
three chairs. A matching overstuffed 
chair and hassock, and a blue chair 
frame the tile fireplace. Two floor 
lamps, two table lamps, a_ built-in 
desk, built-in bookshelves, a children’s 
play table and a low chest complete 
the attractive, utilitarian furnishings. 

The bedroom, done in yellow and 
gray, has a wide, low bed, a striped 
chair, a night table, dresser and van- 
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In Manhattan, Kansas, a war veteran 


earns $500 fees by building scale 


models for color photographs. 





ity. There are drapes for the window. 

Workroom and hallway, and a 
bathroom equipped with all the latest 
gadgets make up the rest of this doll’s 
house for grownups. 


N EXTERIOR of a model farm home 
for another issue of the magazine 
looks even more realistic. A simply 
designed one-story affair planned 
especially for returning veterans, this 
well-proportioned miniature looks like 
a full-sized house when _photo- 
graphed. Details like window-frames, 
railings, cement walks and driveway; 
trees, lawn and shrubbery lend this 
model the semblance of reality. Photo- 
graphed in its landscaped setting, it 
is a triumph of realism. 

Marcellus admits to no set rules in 
meeting the special problems that 
arise in ‘his work. 

“I just use whatever's handy,” he 
says. “But you always have to keep 
your proportions in mind. At first I 
thought I had just the right material 
for my living room rug in one model. 
But it looked off, somehow. I finally 


realized what was the matter. The > 


grain of the cloth was too coarse in 
comparison with the rest of the room 
and would really show up bad under 
the camera. I just looked through my 
wife’s dress goods till I found the 


right piece. It came out fine.” 


HE FURNITURE and fixtures are 
all made to the same scale as the 
house. The lawn chairs and settees, 
for example, are cut on a jigsaw from 
small, solid blocks of white pine. As 
a rule Marcellus gets the proportions 
for the furnishings from a furniture 
catalogue. On more than one occa- 
sion, however, he has gone to furni- 
ture stores, hunted around until he 
found the pieces that suited him, and 
then taken out his tape measure and 
jotted down specifications before the 
astonished gaze of the clerk. 
“When you get down to making 
furniture,” Marcellus says, “you'd be 
surprised at some of the materials 
you make do. Take the chest of 
drawers I was working on last month. 
Well, I had it looking fine—cut it 
out of a solid block of pine, carved 
grooves in it with a razor blade to 


Gerald Wexler 
Photographs by Jack Curtis 





simulate the drawers, painted it—but 
something was still missing. I didn’t 
have any drawer pulls. I fussed 
around with wire and buttons and 
whatnot, but it wouldn’t come out 
right. Finally, my wife hit on an idea. 
She dragged out some old big-headed 
hatpins she had been saving. I cut 
them off short, and there I had ’em— 
perfect drawer pulls. Trouble iis, 
they’re awful hard to get hold of. It 
seems women just don’t use hatpins 
these days.” 

For kitchen cabinet handles, Mar- 
cellus just cuts out a miniature handle 
to scale from a piece of pine. And for 
refrigerator handles, he uses, of all 
things—staples! Yes, ordinary metal 
staples used in business offices for 
fastening papers together. 


sarees FINDS many uses for 
wire. He uses it for porch rail- 
ings, pipe, modernistic chairs and 
tables. He makes his windows of real 
glass, with painted stripes to simulate 
the frames. Other small details, like 
kitchen faucets, which are too tiny 
to construct, he just paints in. Mar- 
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cellus makes his floor and table lamps 
from solid wood, too, shaping them on 
the lathe in accordance with the de- 
sign he has in mind. 

He paints his models with show- 
card colors, spraying them on with an 
airgun, and finishing the painting 
with a camel’s hair brush. 

“Making and painting the house 
and furniture aren’t the real head- 
aches,” he says. “I generally manage 
to work out that end of it pretty well. 
The big job is the lawn and land- 
scaping. Getting the grass down right 
was really a problem, and I guess I 
tried a dozen different ways till I 
worked it out. Now it’s a cinch.” 


LL ALL “cinches,” it’s one of those 
little tricks that are so simple that 
you never think of them until they’re 
shown to you. Then you wonder why 
you didn’t think of them first. 

To get the grass down, Marcellus 
first saturates ordinary sawdust with 
green paint. This is the “grass.” He 
then applies a coating of glue to that 
part of the exterior that is to be 
lawn surface. Next he puts some of 
his “grass” in a sieve, and then shakes 
it evenly over the gluey surface. This 
distributes the “grass” evenly, and it 
adheres only to the glued areas. 
Presto—a smooth, green lawn, neatly 
cropped, and entirely free of weeds. 

A landscape problem that must be 
solved with each model exterior that 
Marcellus tackles is simulating real- 
looking trees and shrubbery. First, 
he tries to find weeds which have the 
correct shape and proportions, but 
only rarely does he find weeds which 


will photograph to look like trees 
and shrubs. 

“Every time we take a ride in our 
car, we're always on the lookout for 
likely looking weeds for my land- 
scapes,” Marcellus says. “While I’m 
at work, my wife puts in a good deal 
of time hunting up weeds, too. Some- 
times we just can’t find the right 
looking greenery, and that’s when I 
get to work with my steel wool and 
sponges. That’s right; steel wool 
painted the right shade of green can 
be modeled into as pretty a pine tree 
as you ever saw. Sponges can be 
made into almost any kind of tree, 
from elm to oak. Of course, I’d rather 
work with real shrubs, but in this 
business you use whatever will make 


the models photograph realistically.” 


pnenaes Has been working with 
wood as far back as he can re- 
member. He still has some filing cab- 
inets and a desk that he built during 
his grade school days. He was born 
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.»» PLANTING GRASS 


Jesse Marcellus sprinkles green 
stained sawdust to simulate 
turf for the yard of his model 
homes. 


. . . INTERESTED 
SPECTATOR 


Daughter Leila looks on while 
her father cuts out a piece of 
miniature lawn furniture. 


in Emporia, Kansas, 39 years ago, and 
went through high school there. He 
went on to Pittsburg Teacher’s col- 
lege, specializing in manual training. 
In 1929 he opened a cabinet shop in 
Manhattan. The quality of his crafts- 
manship soon became a byword with 
Manhattan residents. His work came 
to the attention of Professor H. E. 
Wichers, who teaches architecture at 
Kansas State college, and is an archi- 
tectural editor. Professor Wichers en- 
gaged Marcellus to make a full scale 
model kitchen for him, and was de- 
lighted with the results. 


Ws THE war came along, Mar- 
cellus gave up his shop and 
went to work for the army, helping 
to build Camp Funston, where he is 
now employed. In 1942 he enlisted, 
and served three years in army ord- 

nance, most of it overseas. 
“I carpentered clear through Bel- 
gium, Holland, France and halfway 
(Continued on page 42) 
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A shortage of materials results in novel patch-work aprons that 
increase a Brooklyn woman’s income. 


_ Aprons that Come Out of the Attic <M 


Jean Farrington 


HEN THE APRON shortage at our 
house became acute about a 


year ago, I decided to whip up a few 
of these very necessary garments on 


the sewing machine. However, the 

high cost, drab colors and dreary de- 

signs of what little cotton material 
I was able to find in the stores, dis- 
couraged me. 

“Such prices!” I told myself, in- 
dignantly. “Why, many’s the time 
I’ve turned out an apron from a 

one, too!” 


quarter's worth of goods — and a nice 

Up in the attic of our Brooklyn 
home about that time, I happened 
to glance over into one corner where 
a huge carton fairly overflowed with 
pieces saved thriftily, though a mite 
aimlessly, throughout a decade of 
home sewing. There were beautiful 
pieces and fine materials in a wide 
variety of designs and colors. 

“What a patchwork quilt they'll 
make some day,” I mused; then 
added, wistfully, “If I ever find time 
for any such large-scale operation.” 

I began poking through the col- 


lection with some vague hope of 
(Continued on page 42) 
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- “AS Directions for Making 
20l- I. : 
“4 G&i\y ~\ Patchwork Apron 
in f yes CONSISTS of seven joined 
fts- strips of patchwork squares. 
rith ESS ww | \ Strips are formed by sewing the 
me RRR QV squares together as shown in diagram 
e. ; = WSN’ 6 (fig. 1). That is, for strip 1, join 
> at \X \ CE PK s to a, a to b, b to c, ete., and for 
chi- Ay \ yo \N strip 2, v to i, i to h, h to g, ete. 
ot . we \ » > When all seven et are ree ah 
ale == We NY join | to 2, 2 to 3, and so on Cfig. 2). 
de- Co Then press. i 
WN 
SW N= TURN under all but top edge 
lar- g \ of apron one-eighth inch; baste, 
and q NV fad 8 XW finish with ricrac (fig. 3). Remove 
ing RK. \\ \YR VY NING bastings. Sew belt to top edge, attach 
e is . VEN 47. VG streamers which have previously been 
red, | ee NNN hemmed. Press again. 
ord- Ay RF Seen Note: It is wise to lay out pieces 
Se a\\\ on some flat surface in order A ta 
Bel- . \, on diagram, before starting to make 
way WW eS strips. This insures correct placement 
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On an estate in Connecticut Margaret 
Rudkin helped restore her son’s 


health and embarked on a 


successful career by baking 


a better 


R= FoR success: To one hobby 
add one health problem. Blend 
well with equal parts foresight, in- 
dustry, high standards, faith, and a 
sincere interest in the welfare of 
other human beings. Season with 
Grade-A common sense. 


It was from these ingredients that 
Mrs. Margaret Rudkin of Pepperidge 
Farm, Fairfield, Connecticut devel- 
oped the bread-making venture which 
places her, today, among the topmost 
career women of America. Incident- 
ally, although it is hard to believe, 
this vivacious, sunny-haired, modish 
woman is the mother of three strap- 
ping sons, one of them just back 
from three years in the South Pacific. 


As for Mrs. Rudkin’s hobby, it took 
form when, as a child who doted on 
good things to eat, she met an elderly 
woman who made truly marvelous 
chocolate layer cake which she dis- 
pensed with typical Irish liberality. 
Little Margaret promptly invented 
excuses for visiting this good neigh- 
bor’s home where, time and again, 
she watched various baking processes 
from start to finish—and, to be sure, 
tasted the results. Entranced, the 12- 
year-old decided to try her own hand 
at the art and discovered presently, 
that she had a real knack for it; a 
knack which was to revise the whole 
pattern of her life some years later. 


Wholly unaware of what fate had 
in store for her, Margaret, the child, 
grew up and in due course became 
Margaret the wife and mother. Ev- 
erything went along smoothly until 
1937, when one of her boys developed 


a serious asthmatic condition. He had 
no appetite, was pale and thin, and 
lacked strength to join in the rough 
and tumble life natural to youngsters 





MERICA IS BLESSED with 
abundant agricultural land 

and mechanical equipment to 
produce crops without back- 
breaking toil. We can raise a 
lot of food in this country, and 
to share what we have with the 
unfortunate victims of war's 
aftermath of hunger in Europe 
will be done gladly by all of us. 


MERICANS ARE considered 

extravagant people, but 
when necessary they can be 
marvelously economical and 
proud of it. 


S° DON’T BUY more than you 
need of bread or other 
wheat products. Use up every 
last crumb of the loaves you 
buy and the wheat piles for 
Europe will be bigger and 
better. 


READ EATEN WITH the salt of 

charity and human com- 
passion will taste sweeter and 
richer. Try it. 








Margaret Rudkin 





of his age. His mother, consulting 
the family physician, agreed with 
him that diet might be the key to 
cure; and presently, as she began 
delving into a study of food values, 
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Helen J. Bowen 


she more and more im- 
pressed with the merits of bread; 
bread of the real old-fashioned va- 
riety, that is. 


S* TOOK TO experimenting, and 
finally hit on the idea of grinding 
whole wheat in an old coftee mill, 
thereby retaining all the bran and B 
vitamins so vital to health. Adding 
whole milk, pure honey, yeast and 
country-fresh butter in the correct 
proportions, she then set her dough 
aside to rise, later kneading it just as 
our grandmothers used to do—by 
hand. 

Results came in a surprisingly short 
time and were highly gratifying. The 
ailing child not only began to show 
noticeable improvement, but he actu- 
ally liked this bread his’ mother was 
baking. So, too, did friends who kept 
dropping in just to get a whiff or, 
better yet, a taste of it. Before long, 
some of these enthusiastic folk were 
asking why their neighbor didn’t 
bake her bread for sale. 

At first thought, such a suggestion 
seemed impracticable; for in order to 
maintain ee and its attendant 
health benefits, Mrs. Rudkin realized 
she would have to charge much more 
than people were accustomed to pay 
for a loaf of bread. Continued urging, 
however, induced her at last to try 
out the idea; but, characteristically, 
instead of attempting to keep within a 
pre-conceived price, she simply turned 
out the best loaf of bread she could 
put together, then figured what she 
would need to charge for it in order 
to make a reasonable profit. 
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When she discovered that twenty- 
seven..cents was the best she could 
do, Margaret Rudkin was dismayed; 
but only for a moment. 

“Curiosity will make people buy 
the first loaf,” she predicted, rallying. 
“And then, when they find out how 
good . . . and how good for them 
. .. my bread is, they'll want more!” 

She was right, too, as speedily be- 
came apparent. 


A LOCAL GROCER, persuaded to dis- 
play half a dozen loaves of the 
new bread on his counters one day, 
telephoned within an hour to ask for 
more. Barely a month later, it was 
definitely established that people— 
lots of people—were far more inter- 
ested in the health virtues of a loaf 
of bread than in its price; which is not 
to be wondered at, considering the 
high quality of the Rudkin produet. 

Spurred on by her initial success, 
Margaret Rudkin went to one of the 
quality grocers in New York City. 
The manager cut her well-planned 
sales talk short by demanding a slice 
of the product. 

“Boy!” he exclaimed, between bites. 
“That’s the best piece of bread I’ve 
had since I was a kid!” 

Needless to say, he placed an order; 
for one dozen loaves of this Pep 
peridge Farm bread, daily. Only a few 
weeks later, he was clamoring for 200 
loaves per day! 

Up to this point, Mrs. Rudkin had 
concentrated on a whole wheat loaf; 
but now, to satisfy the well-known 
American preference for white bread, 
she set about evolving an equally 
good white loaf, as well. The instant 
this hit the market, orders sky- 
rocketed. 


| “pier OF course, brought 
problems. Obviously, business 
could no longer be handled in the 
home kitchen; so a corner of the fam- 
ily garage was appropriated, an old 
stove dragged up out of the cellar, a 
set of baby scales lugged down from 
the attic. (Moral: Never throw any- 
thing away.) A few dollars were ex- 
pended on mixing bowls and baking 
tins, and everything went along se- 
renely for another brief period, when 
the pony stables had to be sacrificed to 
the industry which now used a crew 
of 28 women from nearby communi- 
ties. One of Mrs. Rudkin’s first re- 
quirements, by the way, was that new 


. .. BREAD MAKER 


Margaret Rudkin, in the spotless bakery that grew from her kitchen, mixes some 


ingredients for her famous bread. 


employees should be completely ignor- 
ant ot bread-making; a rule which in- 
sured things being done her way. 

As business continued to zoom al- 
most beyond belief, makeshift equip- 
ment was replaced by commercial 
ovens. Local employment increased, 
proving a blessing to many who had 
been idle too long for comfort; prov- 
ing, also, that even at the height of 
a business recession, money will be 
found somehow, somewhere, for pur- 
chase of a first-class food item. 


To: Mrs. Rupkin employs ap- 
proximately 100 people. She is 
using the entire facilities of three 
mills for the stone grinding of the 
top-grade wheat which she buys in 
several carload lots each week from 
Minneapolis. Her plant, at present 
located in Norwalk, Connecticut, is 
modern in every particular save the 
bread itself, which remains strictly 
old-fashioned. Kneading is still done 
entirely by hand, and no concessions 
whatever have been made to mass 
production methods. Pure honey— 
three tons of it per week—is still used 
for flavoring. A dozen or more dairies 
provide twenty-five thousands quarts 
of pasteurized milk per week. And a!] 
of these figures are bound to be in- 


creased as soon as the huge, ultra- 


‘modern plant now under construc- 


tion, is completed. This new bakery 
is near Pepperidge Farm, the beauti- 
ful family estate of one hundred and 
seventy-three acres, which atfords 
a distant view of Long Island Sound 
and provides the head of the house, 
Henry Rudkin, with plenty of space 
for his own pet hobby, the raising of 
apples. 

Mrs. Rudkin’s bread is sold today 
in 40 of the 48 states, with the de- 
mand always exceeding the supply. 
Five hundred regular buyers glad y 
pay 27 cents plus postage to have 
the bread mailed to them, parcel post; 
and once before the war, several 
loaves even rode an airliner to Paris 
so that one customer’s vacation might 
be just that much more enjoyable! 

“Don’t get an idea we never have 
any difficulties, though,” the direc- 
tor of Pepperidge Farm bakery re- 
marks; and ruefully recalls a hurri- 
cane and a blizzard or two which cut 
off power for days. Machinery parts, 
too, show a deplorable tendency to 
break now and then, without warn- 
ing. 
“I hardly need to tell you, that 
means a shut-down, every time,” she 
confides. “But,” smiling, “do you 
know what my employees do, in that 
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case? They come right back on the 
job the moment I need them, whether 
it’s day or night! Isn’t that fine?” 

Fine, yes; but not precisely aston- 
ishing, in view of their employer's 
policy toward these loyal workers. A 
firm believer in the Golden Rule, 
Margaret Rudkin has always _pro- 
vided every possible benefit . . . regu- 
lar vacations with pay, bonuses, group 
and health insurance, a_ cafeteria 
where the employees may obtain a 
delicious, balanced meal for twenty- 
five cents. No wonder a visit to the 
spotless plant shows everybody smil- 
ing, busy, and glad to see the boss. 
In this connection, it is interesting 
to learn that many of the original 
staff are still on the payroll. 


pri THAT most of her women 
employees have household cares 
in addition to their work at the bak- 
ery, Mrs. Rudkin offers part-time em- 
ployment to those who desire it, and 
sets a limit of 40 hours a week for all 
full time women. 








N” so long ago I collected buttons 

in a half hearted sort of way. To- 
day I’m a distributor instead of a col- 
lector, getting more pleasure, and in- 
cidentally more protit, out of seeing 
the collections of others grow than 
I ever did from my own feeble col- 
lecting activities. 

My switch from collecting to dis- 
tributing started as a result of a con- 
versation with a friend with whom I 
had exchanged some buttons. Her 
collection was large and impressive; 
mine was pathetically small. But I 
did spot one deficiency in her collec- 
tion. She didn’t have a single crochet 
button. 

Such a deplorable state of affairs 
required immediate action so I took 
a partly used spool of No. 30 thread 
Cit was a variegated crochet cotton), a 
fine hook, and a plain bone button, 
and I showed her how quickly a 
button cover could be made. It was 
such fun for me that I made several 
in different colors, some in mesh cro- 
chet (these require a nicer looking 
button for a form). I had crochet 
buttons of many kinds to give my 
button-collecting friends. But one 


Crocheted Button Covers 





The Golden Rule is applied to cus- 
tomers, as well. Some time ago, this 
remarkable woman dumbfounded 
competitors by announcing an in- 
crease in the size of her bread loaf 
from 22 to 24 ounces; an unpre- 
cedented move, but one made quite 
as a matter of course when volume 
of sales effected a saving which 
she felt should be shared with her 


customers. 


There was a time when Pepperidge 
Farm Bakery produced pound cake 
in addition to bread; but the sugar 
shortage ended that, to the keen re- 
gret of all who had tasted this delect- 
able product. Shortages, it stands to 
reason, are one of today’s major prob- 
lems. 


‘When I can’t get butter, though,” 
laughs the indomitable Mrs. Rudkin, 
“I use cream. There’s plenty of that, 
praise be!” A tiny line creased her 
brow, briefly. “One thing really does 
bother me, though,” she admits. 
“People just don’t like this new flour, 


day a surprise came. A lady asked me 
to make buttons for trimming a dress. 
They were made subject to approval, 
as I was so inexperienced | didn’t 
have much confidence in myself. She 
must have liked them. I made another 
set for her and now another lady 
wants some made. 


ERE Is how it is done: 

Gather the number of buttons 
you wish to cover, being sure all are 
of same size. Very plain “uninterest- 
ing” ones will do for forms. With ball 
of bright colored crochet cotton and 





No. 14 hook, chain two, single in 
2nd chain from hook 4 times; then 
continue working in rounds without 
joining, increasing in every second 
stitch Cor enough to keep work flat) 
until work is size of button to be 
covered. Without breaking thread, 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


or the ecru tinge it gives the white 
loaf. And nothing will convince them 
it doesn’t affect the taste. We know 
for a fact it doesn’t, because we've 
tried the blindfold test, repeatedly, 
and not once has anybody been able 
to detect even a shade of difference 
in taste. It’s purely a matter of eye- 
appeal; nothing more.” 

Margaret Rudkin believes many 
women could develop their hobbies, 
food or otherwise, just as she has 
done. 

“Tell them to try!” she urges. “Tell 
them to get out and sell, first in their 
own communities, then in adjacent 
ones! If they have a really good pro- 
duct, faith in it, and sufficient energy, 
nothing should stop them!” 

Margaret Rudkin ought to know. 
Without any knowledge of manu- 
facturing, selling, or business details 
in general, she has climbed right to 
the top of the ladder of success in 
less than five years. Perhaps her 


frank, warm smile helped. 
end 









Annabelle Oliver. 





make a design in embroidery thread 
in center of the “round” made. Either 
side of work may be used as a face for 
button; but be sure the same side 
of work is upward as you make each 





button. Holding the work firmly to 
the button with embroidered side out, 
make one row of plain single crochet, 
a stitch in each stitch of the last row 
made; then begin decreasing, work 
off two stitches as one, and a single 
crochet in every third stitch until 
covered completely. Fasten securely; 
chain 4 and join at last stitch made, 
for a sewing base. If buttons are to 
be sewn on a garment it is a con- 
venience to leave about 4 inches of 
the thread after work is finished se- 
curely; that needle may be threaded 
with same shade of cotton for sewing 
on garment. 
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An ex-cowboy has achieved artistic and 


financial success by carving basswood 
figures typifying the great American West. 


— Western 
Story 


in 
Wood 


ERBERT S. ANDERSON, who signs 
himself “Andy” on the basswood 
luasterpieces he sculptures from 
blocks of 4 by 8 materials with abso- 
lute faithfulness to the spirit of the 
great open spaces, is no exponent of 
the beautiful, but as a caricaturist of 
Western people and objects he ranks 
near the top. 

In his way, according to a galaxy of 
noted artists in Santa Barbara, Pasa- 
dena, Los Angeles and Santa Fe, he 
is, in addition to being a highly orig- 
inal artist, a droll humorist in the 
tradition of the late Will Rogers, who 
wrote and spoke the philosophy of 
the great American cowpuncher in- 
stead of picturing him, as Andy does, 
while he swaggers across the stage of 


life in high-heeled boots. 


dt has been said that writers and 
painters do best the things they know 
best, and in that respect Andy is no 
exception. He is, himself, a dyed- 
in-the-wool cowpuncher from the 
western slope of the Rockies. ‘To see 
one of his rangeland characters 
graven in basswood is to understand 
Arthur Chapman’s deathless verses 
entitled “Out Where The West Be- 
gins.” With a few tools Anderson 





‘ 


Howard Kegley 


converts a block of basswood, with 
surprising speed, into an exceedingly 
amusing and artistically correct figure 
of a cowboy, Indian, Mexican, rene- 
gade, cattle rustler, mountaineer, 
squaw, or any one of a dozen other 
typically Western characters. 

His wood-carvings of cowboys 
bring us the cowpuncher as Andy 
sees him. The features are highly 
accentuated, the nose may be long 
and pointed or twisted over to one 
side as a result of combat in a saloon 
brawl or a spill in a steer bulldogging 
contest. The figure may be squatting 
on his haunches, or may be standing, 
bowlegged, with hands in his hip- 
pockets. Again, he may have a lariat 
in one hand and a cigarette in the 
other, or the cigarette may be hang- 
ing carelessly from his lower lip. 

Many of his cowboys, a la Will 
Rogers, have their long black hair 
hanging down in careless fashion 
over one eye, and there generally is 
part of a sack of cigarette makings 
protruding from one of the cowboy’s 
vest pockets. 


NDY'S FIGURES OF western ponies 
are among the best things he 






does. They usually appear in action, 
walking or trotting, almost as much 
alive as though they appeared in the 
flesh. The horses are caricatured to 
make them appear amusing and like- 
able. The pony’s Roman nose is em- 
phasized, the sockets over the eyes 
are deepened. The lip sags so the 
iron-stained lower teeth are exposed. 
The hip bones are elevated to give 
the animal the appearance of being 
“an old plug of a horse,” and its hoofs 
are overdrawn to make the feet 
grotesque. The saddle, bridle, stir- 
rups and spurs are correct in detail, 
but somewhat exaggerated. Where a 
“bronc” is trotting, the rider is up 
and forward in the saddle. 

The Western Indian is done with 
remarkable faithfulness to detail. He 
wears worn clothing — usually over- 
alls, with colorful shirt perhaps half 
out of his pants. His moccasins tip to 
one side on his slouching feet, and 
his toes turn in—one generally more 
than the other. The squaw wears a 
sloppy Mother Hubbard, which is 
hoisted up in front and sagged down 
in the back. A tight band around 
her waist allows her stomach to bulge 
over it. Her shoulders sag, with a 
colorful shawl or blanket hanging 
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icosely over them. A wisp of red or 
blue yarn catches up the knob of 
biack hair at the back of her neck. 
‘The high cheek bones are accentu- 
ated, the lines in the face are cut 
deeply, and a row of pearly teeth is 
usually visible. 

Range steers, milch cows, calves 
and colts, dogs, burros and many 
other animals come within the scope 
of Andy’s talent. Burros packing 
firewood, and mules with pack- 
saddles laden for trips into the moun- 
tains are among the best objects he 
turns out. 

His most pretentious undertaking 
was a set-piece consisting of a team 
of old “crow baits” hitched to a dilap- 
idated wagon heavily laden with 
poles for firewood. Atop the load is a 
Navajo Indian driver. Beside the 
team is a spotted colt. Behind the 
wagon trudges the squaw with her 
papoose. A hound dog brings up the 
rear. 


Ni is A product of the Western 
range. He was born at Turret, 
Colorado, and during his boyhood he 
virtually lived with cattle and horses. 
Youth brought him little opportunity 
for schooling. His book learning 
scarcely extended beyond the fourth 
grade. He received absolutely no in- 
struction in drawing. Even now he 
barely is able to make a rough sketch 
of a cat or pig which an adult would 
be able to identify as such. 

His job as a kid on the ranches 
‘was that of hauling salt to cattle 
spreads in the high mountain mea- 
cows, hunting for lost calves in the 
blizzards, and pulling out of the 
sloughs the cows that got mired 
down. Gradually he extended his 
usefulness until he was employed to 
ride fence during the summer months. 
On one line-riding job he had so 
much spare time that he took to 
whittling out small objects which 
were supposed to represent steers, 
calves, coyotes, packmules and cow- 
boys. These were all made of odds 
and ends of pine which he was able 
to pick up around the ranch. 


ty DOING THIS carving, wholly for 
his own amusement, Andy even- 
tually developed a technique, and as 
he improved his knack for whittling 
he acquired a flair for caricature 
which now gives his work its highly 
original and outstanding character. 
His fondness for working in wood 
eventually led him to learn the car- 


penter’s trade, but not until he had 
moved to Los Angeles did he really 
give serious consideration to wood 
sculpturing. 

It was his first long pull away 
from the scenes of his boyhood. What 
seemed to him the artificiality of city 
life got on his nerves. He grew lonely 
for the great open spaces, so he went 
out to the garage behind the house 
in which he was living and whiled 
away his time by carving. 

It occurred to him that he might 
reproduce in wood the main street 
of a cow-town which it pleased him 
to name Rumpsteak. It consisted of 
several blocks of tumble-down build- 
ings, plank sidewalks, hitchracks with 
broncos fighting flies, Western char- 
acters congregated on the streets, and 
a white-aproned butcher lounging in 
the doorway of his meat shop. 

This was a stupendous undertak- 
ing, involving the creation of per- 
haps 150 figures, but it afforded 
Andy a great deal of amusement, and 
a long-range opportunity to mingle 
again, at least in fancy, with the boys 
back in Colorado—an excellent sub- 
stitute inasmuch as he had to stick 
to his job, for he could not afford 
the time and money to make a trip 
back home. 


I A LARGE city queer things always 
are going on. People are everlast- 


. . . WOOD SCULPTOR 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


ingly wondering who their new 
neighbors are and what they are 
doing, so it was not at all surprising 
that Andy’s neighbors fell to won- 
dering what he found to occupy his 
attention in the garage at all hours 
of the night. Finally one inquisitive 
fellow had the temerity to inquire. 

Anderson is a modest individual. 
He didn’t sense it then, but this hap- 
pened to be opportunity knocking 
at his garage door. A trifle proud of 
what he had created Andy, after 
blushing deeply, invited the neigh- 
bor to come in and have a look. 

The result took him completely by 
surprise. The neighbor thought the 
little main street of Rumpsteak was a 
riot. He was delighted, and pleased 
beyond description with this brief 
glimpse of the whimsical characters, 
and it is not surprising that he went 
home and told his family, and many 
of his acquaintances, about Andy and 
his remarkable talent. 

And so on another evening, when 
the light was brightly burning in the 
garage, without asking permission to 
do so the neighbors came, bringing 
along some of their friends to see the 
little western town. 

With a sort of “Aw, shucks” atti- 
tude toward this invasion of his 
privacy, the basswood sculptor threw 
open the door and received his visi- 
tors in the same friendly spirit that 


Herbert S. Anderson displays Navajo Indian teamster driving to town wiith a load 
of wood, carved from basswood with his knife and a great deal of talent. 
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had prompted their coming. This 
was the beginning of a series of priv- 
ate exhibitions which were forced 
from the unassuming artist, with the 
ultimate result that visitors began 
taking a fancy to this character and 
that, and seeking to buy their favor- 
ite pieces. 


A’ THE OUTSET Andy flatly refused 
to commercialize his talent, but 
uns happened to be early in the de- 
pression. Times were tough, money 
was scarce, and he could easily find 
use for the additional income, so fin- 
ally he yielded to persuasion, con- 
senting to sell a piece or two in the 
belief that he could and would 
shortiy replace them. But as soon as 
his first customers took their pieces 
home their friends saw and admired 
them, with the natural result that 
the little town of Rumpsteak eventu- 
ally was taken apart, just as it had 
been put together—one piece at a 
time—and carried away by ardent 
admirers of a new and highly enter- 
taining art. 

Then it was that Andy, having 
worked himself out of a job as a car- 
penter, but having in the meantime 
discovered himself and built around 
him a circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances who had keen appreciation of 
his talent, rented a shop near North 
Hollywood and opened a studio. In 
the course of a few months it became 
the rendezvous of about half the 
cinema cowboys in the film capital. 
The likenesses of many of these red- 
blooded Westerners have since been 
permanently transferred to basswood 
by the sculptor’s skillful hands. 


I* THE BEGINNING Andy fashioned 
statuettes four to six inches high, 
which sold for a few dollars each. As 
the demand for his work increased he 
turned out larger objects for $10 to 
$25 each. After a while his work 
caught on in the film colony to such 
an extent that prominent motion pic- 
ture players and writers began bid- 
ding against one another for the 
cream of his output. 

Among the prominent persons who 
patronized his new form of art were 
Walt Disnev, Leo Carrillo, the late 
Irvin S. Cobb, C. R. Smith of trans- 
continental air transportation fame, 
Walter Knott of Knott’s Berry Place, 
Jacqueline Cochran and Gene 
Autrey. Smith bought dozens of his 
pieces, giving some of them to such 


notables as Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt and Jesse Jones. Others who 
prize some of his pieces are John 
Garner, E. S. Cord, William S. Hart 
and Elliott Roosevelt. 

Wealthy business men in New 
York, Pittsburgh, Scranton, Chicago 
and Ft. Worth saw examples of his 
basswood caricatures and began order- 
ing them by mail. A dealer in cow- 
boys’ supplies at Dallas, Texas, 
bought scores of his pieces and of- 
fered to take his entire output at sub- 





stantially increased prices. Walter 
Knott had him create seven life-size 
characters for his “Ghost Town” at 
Buena Park, California. 

Andy came through the depression 
with a mountain estate at Topango, 
California, and money in the bank. 
‘Two years ago he moved to Tusuque, 
New Mexico, a village in the Indian 
country near Santa Fe. Now he 
mingles with internationally famous 
artists at Santa Fe and Taos, and sells 
everything he can produce—some- 
times before he has produced it. 
Prices on his pieces are many times 
what they used to be, because the 
supply is limited and the demand is 
large. 


[ CREATING HIS caricatures Andy 
employs principally two or three 
short-bladed knives, three small wood- 
carver’ chisels, and a bracket saw. 
After cutting a block of basswood— 
usually four or eight inches square— 
to the proper length, he picks up a 
pencil and roughs-in some sort of 
crude outline of the figure he intends 
making. If he plans a cowboy on a 
horse he glues together two pieces of 
4-by-4 wood and places them in 
clamps to dry. His rough outline is 
much the same as the picture of a 
cow or man which a 5-year-old would 
draw on his slate. 

After making the crude outline. 
Anderson places the block of wood 
in a vise, takes his bracket saw and 
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cuts out much of the superfluous 
wood. The piece of basswood then is 
a crude block beginning to resemble 
something or other, but one is un- 
able to guess what. 

Andy takes a knife and begins 
whittling away more of the super- 
tluous wood with astonishing speed. 
He is fortunate in possessing a pair 
of surprisingly powerful hands, and 
with the block held firmly in one 
hand and the razor-edged knife in 
the other he makes the chips tly at 
a rapid rate. 

He cuts a little here and a little 
there, continuing to turn the object 
from side to side and give it careful 
study to make sure that the propor- 
tions will be correct. In an hour or so 
the object begins taking definite 
shape and approaches the stage where 
tedious finishing touches are re- 
quired. 

Not infrequently the sculptor will 
work steadily for several days, rough- 
ing-in from one to three dozens of 
these blanks, representing a wide 
range of western characters and ani- 
mals. In this stage they are about 
half done. While roughing them in 
his imagination he has an opportunity 
to conjure up odd quirks to employ 
in the finishing touches. The features 
of an entirely new face may occur to 
him, or an unusual posture may sug- 
gest itself. 

After preparing enough work to 
keep him busy finishing for a couple 
of weeks, he settles down to his real 
creative tasks, at which he employs 
his remarkable originality just as the 
spirit moves him, until the heap of 
roughed-in objects has melted away. 

He may rise in the morning, dis- 
posed to complete a cowboy on a 
Palomino, but when he begins work 
the character fails to materialize in 
his imagination, so he switches to a 
Mexican with a poncho thrown over 
his shoulders. Perhaps he even fails 
to gain a clear impression of this, and 
if so we are likely to find the artist 
at work in his garden for the re- 
mainder of the day. He may even go 
back to bed before lunch and rest 
until long after most persons have 
had their dinner, at which time he is 
apt to awaken and begin a session 
of work which before dawn, will see 
two or three fascinating figures com- 
pleted. All of his pieces are finished 
in colors which he mixes himself, 
much in the same manner an artist 
mixes his various colors before apply- 
ing them to canvas. 
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When her doctor prescribed a 
new interest in life June Winslow 
turned to making dolls from 


acorns and old bottles. 


H™ PHYSICAL strength sapped by 
a long series of illnesses, includ- 
ing seven surgical operations in six 
years, Miss June Winslow of Beth- 
any, Missouri found her zest for life 
at a low ebb about three years ago. 
Her doctors gave her an ultimatum: 
“Find some interest that will give you 
an incentive to fight on,” they told 
her, “or we can’t answer for the con- 
sequences.” Miss Winslow, heeding 
their advice, turned to her first love— 
dolls. She thinks they helped save 
her life as well as starting her on a 
hobby that has brought her financial 
returns and wide recognition as a 
skilled craftswoman. 

“After the doctors talked to me,” 
Miss Winslow recalls today, “I real- 
ized it was up to me to win the fight. 
It took a long time but through con- 
stant prayer and faith I saw the light. 
I tried many things but nothing 
seemed just suited to me until | 
found the inspiring pastime of mak- 
ing my own dolls. Since the time I 
was a little girl I have had a real 


love for dolls. I had always had in’ 


Genevia I. Cole 


Photographs by Maxheim 


the back of my head the idea that 
I would like to make dolls of some 
kind, but I lacked faith in my ability. 
Finally in December of 1944 I con- 
vinced myself that if other people 
could make dolls, so could I.” 


Miss Winslow’s first doll was a 
small Indian chief with an acorn for 
a head and a feather headdress. In 
some ways it was crude, at least com- 
pared with her subsequent creations, 
but today it remains her prize pos- 
session, for it symbolizes the be- 
ginning of an activity that was to 
alter completely her viewpoint on 
life. 


Once Miss Winslow had completed 
that first doll, she was on her way. 
Each new doll that she made inspired 
her to try to make another and better 
one. Finally in April of 1944, when 
she was convinced that she had at- 
tained enough skill in her new hobby 
to make her dolls desirable posses- 
sions, she advertised them for sale. 
Almost immediately she began re- 
ceiving orders. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


M* Winstow’s volume of pro- 
duction is limited by the tact 
that her health will not permit her to 
work too long at any one activity. 
When she receives an order she us- 
ually works at night after her supper, 
listening to the radio as her nimble 
fingers shape the dolls. So that her 
strength will not be overtaxed she 
asks for 10 days to fill each order. Her 
most popular types of dolls are those 
with both the head and the body 
made from an acorn, and those with 
wrapped wire or bottles as_ bodies. 
Her material costs her virtually noth- 
ing since she gathers up most of it 
in the form of bottles, scraps of cloth 
and yarn and acorns and other small 
nuts. She buys paint and brushes. 
Miss Winslow’s little acorn dolls 
are small figurines made to look like 
Indians, brides and other easily rec- 
ognized types. Two acorns of approxi- 
mately equal size are selected, one for 
the head and one for the body. Great 
care must be taken to choose the 
right kind, since very often the heart 
of an acorn isn’t sound, and when 
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one starts to work with it, it breaks. 
Miss Winslow soaks the acorns in 
warm water several minutes before 
trying to work with them, because 
it makes them more pliable. The two 
acoms are put together with a tiny 
piece of match stick inserted in holes 
punched in the end of each acorn. 
Legs are made of pins, which are 
wrapped in yarn. Gourd, pumpkin or 
watermelon seeds form the feet of 
the dolls. Arms are made of chenille. 
Yarn is braided or tucked up in curl 
fashion and glued on for hair. 

The bodies are dressed according 
to type. Tiny bits of ribbon are gath- 
ered into small skirts for the girls. 
Blankets and feathers are used for the 
Indians. 

Features are put on with ink and 
colored pencils. Many types of paint 
simply won’t work on the acorn sur- 
face, because the oil in the acorn pre- 
vents the paint from drying. Some- 
times the acorns serving as faces are 
enameled with white or flesh color 
fast drying enamel. Others are just 
left in the natural brown acorn color. 
None of the doll faces ever come out 
the same. Each bears a different ex- 
pression and so has its own indi- 
viduality. 


Ws June MakEs wire bodies on 
the dolls, and uses buckeyes, 
acorns or other small nuts or pods for 
heads, the wire is wrapped many 
times in cotton to form a nice plump 
body, and string is wrapped over and 
over the cotton body. The faces are 
fixed about the same as for the other 
dolls. If acorns are used for the faces, 
they are painted. When jimpson pods 
are used, they are left in their natural 
state and features are put on with ink 
and colored pencils. When buckeyes 
are used, the features are sketched 
with enamel paint; and since the 
buckeye has a beautiful dark brown 
shiny gloss of its own, it is left in 
the natural state, which is perfect for 
certain types of dolls. 

To make the bottle dolls, the same 
methods are used for the heads and 
the clothes as for the other dolls. 
Bottles of various sizes are selected 
for the different size bodies. Miss 
Winslow likes to find a bottle with a 
small neck and not too short and big 
around. Very often she finds that old 
fashioned square bluing bottles work 
very well. The head of a bottle doll 
is attached to the bottle by means of 
a small wooden stick, inserted into 
whatever kind of head is used, and 


... WHICH ONE? 


Prospective buyer makes a selection from part of June Winslow's doll stock. 


then placed in the neck of the bottle. 
Cotton is used to wedge the stick tight 
in the bottle neck. 

Miss Winslow has never made two 
dolls exactly alike; each is a new 
creation. In the last few months she 
has sold about fifty dolls to customers 
in nine states. She has a complete 
price list, which she provides on re- 
quest. Prices vary according to size, 
from 25 cents for the smaller dolls to 
$2.50 for the largest ones. 


N SEPTEMBER, 1945, the town of 

‘Bethany celebrated the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of its founding. 
One of the features of the celebration 
was a display of Miss Winslow’s dolls 
in a downtown store. It was an-ex- 
citing and gratifying occasion for-Miss 
Winslow but the anniversary of the 
most significance to her came three 
months later in December—just one 
year. after she’ had shaped the first 
of the many dolls that in turn have 
reshaped the life of their creator. 


This Hobby World 


In Coudersport, Pennsylvania, an 
invalid of many years, Joseph Knech- 
tel, has constructed a model of ihe 
ocean liner Rex. It is nearly 30 
inches long and 5 inches high with 
a beam of 3% inches. 


C. A. Swoyer of Columbus, Ohio 
collects everything pertaining to a - 
telephone. He has a candlestick n 


from a receiver. 


J. J. Shannon of Gainesville, 
lorida has spent six years collect- 
ing hand hammers. He now.-has over 
300 in his collection, one of which is 
200 years old. Another was made by 


an Indian from an elk’s horn. 


Mrs. Sarah Thayer, 88 years old, 
climbs mountains as a hobby. For 
25 years she has climbed to the look- 
out tower on Bald mountain to: cele- 


brate her birthday. 
Cherry Summers 
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Sight unseen, California florists have purchased 
the entire crop of a veteran who is turning 
his pre-war begonia raising hobby into his 


postwar business. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


oa we ts th at 


s RoBERT WALKER 
buttoned up his army 
air force uniform that 
last day of his final 
furlough before going 
overseas he stepped to 
the window to gaze at 

the big square hole in the backyard 
of his San Diego home. 

He was thinking wistfully that it 
was a shame the Nips had to get 
nasty before he had a chance to finish 
his trick lathhouse. With the extra 
warmth that 3-foot sink would give, 
he might soon be on his way to be- 
coming a Luther Burbank of tuberous 
Begonia growers, raising hybrids. 

A call to war had interrupted his 
labors before he had got even the first 
stake of the lathhouse raised. There 
was just this gaping hole ten feet 
square, that would remain raw for 
’ the rest of the war. He _ swore 
thoughtfully under his breath, and 
prayed a little at the same time. 

“Just give me a year after I get 
back home again,” he muttered, and 
went into the front room to say good- 
bye to the folks. 


A™ NEARLY THREE years to bring 
the picture up to date. Walker 
has been home from the B-29 main- 
tenance fields of Tinian and India 
for six months, and the big square 
hole in his backyard is still gaping 
and unfinished. This is not because 
he has forgotten his pre-war plans, 


however, but because in the war in- 
terim, they have grown from a hobby 
project into a tailor-made answer to 
his postwar employment problem. 

To one side of the pre-war hole 
in his backyard now stands a 50-by- 
75-foot lathhouse which, Walker is 
willing to wager, will be supporting 
both himself and a partner by the end 
of summer. 

Constructed entirely by Walker 
and his partner, partly of borrowed 
material and partly of lumber sal- 
vaged from 100 miles away, this lath- 
house will house the first wholesale 
begonia and fern business in their 
city, and their entire first crop has 
already been contracted for by four 
Los Angeles and San Diego floral 
firms. 


Wiz IS NOT entirely without 
business experience in the rais- 
ing of begonias. Although he has 
worked with them principally as a 
hobby, he has been making them pay 
ever since he was 9 years old. 

There is a Horatio Alger flavor 
to his career. For Walker's father 
died when he was 6 years old, and 
he has been helping to support his 
mother and younger brother almost 
ever since, while at the same time he 
has managed to educate himself and 
study his favorite subject, horti- 
culture. 

A serious, squarefaced kid with 
dark hair, young Walker began work- 
ing when he was 8, running errands 
for a friendly groceryman in his 


neighborhood. His first interest in 
begonias, and his first sale came 
simultaneously about a year later 
when his mother fell ill and could 
not carry on her work in a downtown 
store. 

Money stopped coming in, and 
Robert, in desperation, one day loaded 
up his toy wagon with his mother’s 
potted flowers from the back porch 
and peddled them throughout the 
neighborhood for five cents apiece. 

Inasmuch as the flowers, rare 
tuberous begonias, left over from 
more affluent days, originally cost 
$1.50 apiece, his diplomatic mother 
suggested weakly that she teach her 
son “how to raise better plants’”—so 
he could “sell them for a_ better 
price.” 

Walker recalls his horror when, 
some years later, he realized what his 
first sale cost his mother. 

“I ought to be a good business- 
man,” he says. “It’s a cinch I'll never 
forget what a good begonia is worth.” 

All was not disaster, though. From 
her bed, Mrs. Walker succeeded in 
teaching her young son enough about 
raising the flowers (and selling them) 
to keep the family in food until she 
could work again. 

Begonias have been Walker’s main 
interest ever since. When, at 15, he 
was forced to leave school entirely to 
seek work as an apprentice mechanic, 
he got his high school education at 
night, and still found time to read 
about horticulture and work on his 
plants. 

From a few plants on the back 
porch, Walker's begonia culture 
gradually expanded into a small lath- 
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house which he and his brother built 
on behind the garage. During a sec- 
ond illness of his mother, Walker’s 
skill with the plants brought in $50 
a month which kept the family going 
for almost a year. 


HE MOST INTERESTING field of 
such work to most horticulturists 
is, of course, the development of hy- 
brid plants from careful interbreed- 
ing of stocks. Young Walker, trying 
every new trick he learned on his own 
plants, gravitated toward this work 
naturally, as he gained in experience. 
His biggest triumph was the pro- 
duction of a yellow hybrid, which 
took first prize at a local flower show 
a few months before Pearl Harbor. 
It was in the hope of further develop- 
ing this strain that he was contem- 
plating his new lathhouse when he 
was called into service. 

He did not waste his time in the 
service, however. In the jungles back 
of the airfields where he was sta- 
tioned several tiny gardens and stick 
lathhouses had_ been laid out an- 
constructed. There Walker experi- 
mented during liberty time with the 
jungle plants. He dreamed about 
flowers on guard duty, and while he 
tightened bolts on the big planes. 

Eventually, there came a time 
when he knew he could never again 
confine his work to the indoor rou- 
tine of a mechanical shop. 

“First I started thinking about how 
I was going to finish up my small 
lathhouse for growing hybrid be- 
gonias,” Walker says. “Then, I 
wanted to try some tricks of the 


. . . BEGONIA 
BEGINNING 


The start of tuberous be- 


gonias; the tubers are 
checked closely by Robert 
Walker. 


jungle. One thing leads to another, 
and pretty soon I had so many plans 
for a flower business that I saw I 
wouldn’t have any time left for 
working at a regular job if I put them 
all into effect after the war. 

“I remember I was fitting a tacho- 
meter on a B-29 when I got the idea 
of a wholesale business. It suddenly 
dawned on me that I might as well 
go whole-hog and raise begonias on 
a wholesale scale. I stood there hold- 
ing that tachometer so long my ser- 
geant yelled at me to get to work.” 

At that time Walker had plans to 
go into a post-war mechanical busi- 
ness with an old San Diego friend, 
G. W. Smith. By letter, he soon con- 
vinced Smith he was meant to be a 
horticulturist instead. 








By letter, too, Walker investigated 
wholesale price listings; found there 
were no wholesale begonia houses 
in his home city. His correspondence 
also enlisted the aid of several valu- 
able friends, including one pioneer 
grower who placed her technical 
knowledge at his disposal. 


B: THE TIME Walker was released 
from the air corps last fall, his 
plans were complete and the project 
ready to go. So he thought. 

Like many servicemen, he had not 
reckoned with the tangled snarl of 
shortages, red tape and priorities of 
civilian business. 

“Before I was out of the air corps 
a week,” he recalls, “I knew that if 
we were to get this thing going in 
time to hit the first summer’s market 











it would take harder work than I had 
ever done dodging Jap bombs.” 

The first snag was capital. Walker 
and Smith had some war savings, but 
it soon became evident that they must 
float a loan to launch their new busi- 
ness. Their first disappointment was 
their failure to get a G. I. loan. 

“That almost nipped the thing in 
the bud,” Walker says. “They told 
us we couldn’t qualify because we 
had no previous experience running 
a wholesale begonia business.” 

Friends who had watched Walker 
since boyhood, however, had more 
confidence in him. A group of them 
guaranteed the loan, if the lathhouse 
were finished in time to make the 
first year’s crop. 


. . . RECONVERTED 


(Right) Although horticulture is now his 
business, Walker still regards it also as a 
pleasant hobby, which it was for him 
for many years. Hands which, during 
the war, fitted tachometers on B-29s in 
India now pull weeds from around potted 
ferns. 


. . - HOME BUILT STERILIZER 


(Left) Walker constructed this large soil 
sterilizer himself, from an old ship's davit 
and some sheets of surplus material; set 
it on a home-made brick heating oven. 
The ingenious gadget is necessary to a 
modern lathhouse business for killing 
bacteria in the soil in which delicate 
plants must live. 


W™ MONEY TO proceed, Walker 
and Smith looked over the 
West coast lumber situation. Lumber- 
men laughed at them when they 
asked for a few feet of spare lath 
and support timbers; shook their 
heads nostalgicly when the two men 
specified several thousand board feet 
and a hundred two-by-fours. 

Smith had the winning suggestion. 
Why not, he said, take a truck and 
canvass the country for anything in 
the way of boards they could beg, 
rent or borrow? As it turned out, 
they did just that. 

Unable to buy a jeep or truck on 


(Continyed on page 48) 
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Hobby Popularity 


CC TO common opinion, the 
U. S. Census Bureau does more 
than count the population every ten 
years. As one of the main divisions in 
the Department of Commerce, its 
duty is to dig up all sorts of figures, 
sometimes astounding, which concern 
everything from the number of fam- 
ilies who eat cereal for breakfast to 
the statistical chance a girl under 21 
years of age has of getting married. 

One of the Census Bureau’s most 
recent disclosures relates to America’s 
favorite hobbies. Almost half of all 
adults—41 per cent to be exact—spend 
their _ recreation hours reading. 
Women prefer books, while men lean 
towards newspapers and magazines, 
spending an average of two hours a 
day on that pastime. 

The second most popular hobby is 


in the fine arts field (concerts, paint- 


ing, piano playing, etc.), preferred 
by 16 per cent of the adult popula- 
tion. Sports, theater-going, movies, 
radio programs and record playing 
are other leaders in the hobby field. 

Amazing though it sounds, $1 out 
of every $20 annually spent -by 
Americans goes for hobbies, also re- 
ferred to as recreation. This amounts 
to between 5 and 15 billion dollars 
every year. Broken down by items, 5 
billion dollars are spent annually on 
tourist facilities, 4 billion dollars on 
sports, 1 billion dollars on movies 
and 80 million dollars on taxes and 
licenses for hunting, fishing, race 
tracks and amusements. 


Truman Buys Stamps 
eae being the nation’s 


capital; is a city of ceremonies. 
Recently, the art of philately pro- 
vided an occasion for one such cere- 
mony which took place in the White 
House. President Truman purchased 
the first sheet of the new _post- 
age series known as the _honor- 
able discharge emblem commemora- 
tive stamps. 


Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 


How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


With the heads of the armed forces 
present, the President received the 
stamps from Postmaster General Bob 
Hannegan, and smilingly commented 
that they were going to cost him 
about $2.50.” He then declared that 
“nothing could be finer in a man’s 
career than to have an honorable dis- 
charge for service to his country.” 
The President said that his pon: 
charge from World War I is framed 
so that both sides may be read. In- 
cidentally, the President has only 4 
pictures in his office; one each of 
his mother, his wife and his daugh- 
ter, and one of himself and a World 
War I buddy in army uniform. 

The discharge emblem stamp is the 
last of the series of issue directly re- 
lating to World War II. Thought is 
now being given to designing stamps 
in tribute to celebrated civilians, such 
as Will Rogers, Dr. George W. 
Carver, George Gershwin, Jerome 
Kern and others. 





TWENTY-THREE HUNDRED 
IDEAS 


H™: SOMETHING to fire the imag- 
ination of every hobbyist—two 
reports on wartime technological de- 
velopments, submitted to Congress by 
the Congressional Sub-Committee on 
War Mobilization, of which Senator 
Harley M. Kilgore (West Virginia) is 
chairman. The first report contains 
418 pages and 1,471 ideas; the sec- 
ond report, a supplement, consists of 
197 pages and 839: ideas. Open these 
booklets at random and your eye will 


fall on new invention after new in- 


' vention, which is available for use 


by an enterprising hobbyist, such as 
yourself. The technological ideas 
cover everything from agriculture and 
aviation to food and textiles. AD- 
DRESS: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
North Capitol Street, Between G 
and H Streets, N.W., Washington 
25, D. C. The report and supple- 
ment are 50c and 35c each, respec- 
tively. 


-picture Alba 
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Smart Art 


Wer National Gallery ~ 
of Art recently celebrated its 
fifth birthday .One of the District's 
most scintillating sight-seeing cen- 
ters, it is Uncle Sam’s first big ven- 
ture into the field of pure culture. 
Also known as the Mellon Art Gal- 
lery, it was started in 1937 with the 
gift of 126 paintings, 26 pieces of 
sculpture, and a 5-million-dollar en- 
dowment from Andrew W. Mellon, 
financier and former: Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Constructed of opulent pink 
marble, this 15-million-dollar modern 
windowless building houses a fabu- 
lous art collection. By way of ex- 
ample, it contains 800 of the world’s 
most valuable paintings. The single 
adonna, by Raphael, 
purchased by Mellon from Russia, 
cost one million dollars and was con- 
sidered a bargain at that price. Sixty- 
two paintings and 12 sculptures, 
shipped for storage during the war 
to a secret cache in Biltmore, North 
Carolina, were valued at 100 million 
dollars. 

More than 9 million art lovers have 
passed through the gallery’s doors ~ 
since its opening in March, 1941. 
Oddly enough, its record attendance 
was on one of Washington’s particu- 
larly sticky summer days, when 27,000 
persons came and went. No doubt 
this giant attendance was influenced 
by the fact that the gallery's air- 
conditioning system is one of the 
world’s most costly and efficient. 
However, the air-conditioning plant 
was not installed primarily to cool 
the visitors, but rather to control the 
temperature of the paintings (par- 
ticularly the 13th and 14th century 
Italian masterpieces, painted on 
wood), which expand and _ contract 
with the changing weather. 


Sports Thought 


EGARDING THE possibility of mak- 
R ing your sports hobby profitable, 
how about establishing a rting 
goods store? This type of small busi- 
ness is distributed among 3,000 stores 
which take in 60 million dollars 
yearly, or an average of $20,000 per 
store. Approximately one third of the 
stores have annual sales of less than 
$5,000, while only 17 per cent sell 
more than $30,000 worth of mer- 
chandise. 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
if 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


In a wilderness workshop an Alaskan . 
guide finds a well paying 
side line in imitating 
nature. | < 


The Hobby That 


Fo SEVERAL YEARS, my husband who is.a 
fisherman by choice and an Alaskan 
guide by trade, spent sizeable sums on fly 
tying materials. 

We didn’t begrudge the expense. Our home 
is on the Russian river, a famed rainbow trout 
stream, and the cash.outlay for supplies was 
insignificant in comparison to the recreation 
the sport afforded him. 

With the advent of the small privately 
owned airplane in Alaska, the business men 
from town began to fly down to our lodge 
and my husband found himself cleaned out 
of flies after every trip. 

The owners of a hardware store and a 
sporting goods store, respectively, wanted him 
to tie up several dozen flies apiece to sell in 
their places of business. 

Thus was born a profitable little sideline 
for my husband, which pays for itself as well 
as giving him the fun of creating flies, and 
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. Niska Elwell 
t | Pays Off for Fish 
a using them himself. He sells all he wants to _ small vise and a supply of fur and feathers 
n part with at a little trading post belonging to and hooks. He followed that by sending for 
ly his friend, at the mouth of Russian River. The one of the. more elaborate ones, as his dad 
rest of them are sold to the fisherman who fly _ had already taught him the art. Before the 
te to our own lodge. Orders come through the war, these outfits could be obtained at all 
iat mail from fishermen in the States who have _ different prices, ranging up to $6 and $7. 
as visited the north and used these flies. It is A good vise alone cost $1.50 to $2.50. During 
ane a business that just naturally built itself in a _ the war, much of the fly tying material which 
wilderness workshop. was imported, could not be obtained but it 
ly His fly tying ates back to the Scotch should be back on the market before long. 
on ancestry of his father, who taught his boys Hooks were off the market, too. 
ge the art of tying a well balanced trout fly al- The instruction books will give you the 
sa most before they could read and write. Not standard patterns of flies, but it’s fun to 


all fishermen are so lucky. But if you want to create your own. My husband, for example, 


a try tying your own trout flies, there are excel- sees a wood borer or bumblebee alight on the 
m lent books of instructions, on the market. window sill and ties a fly to tesemble it. A 
in myrtle warbler, a small darting bird of black, 

whine and orange plumage, pauses briefly on 


M* HUSBAND'S FIRST fly tying outfit after 
ne coming to Alaska was one known as. a bush and he quickly ties a fly of that same 
ll “Snoozin’ Sam’s Outfit for Beginners,” costing 


id only one dollar. It included instructions, a } ee — 
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coloration and names it the myrtle 
warbler. A Harlequin duck in its 
vivid spring plumage, tips up in the 
water under the window. My hus- 
band has feathers of that same 
species and watches the one outside 
the window while tying a fly. That 
is how new patterns are born. Then 
it remains for him immediately to 
take the flies to the river to test 
them out. Many fishermen take their 
vise, scissors, and materials along on 
trips with them and if they see a 

rticular insect on the water that 
in possibilities they proceed to tie 
a fly on the spot by rigging their vise 
to the top of a tackle box. 

The materials you need for tying 
flies include hooks, silk thread, yarn, 
lacquer, pliers, fur, feathers, tinsel 
and chenille. The feathers and fur 
are gathered from all over the world— 
India, China, Tibet, Africa, Russia. 
Peacocks, guinea fowls, golden 
pheasants, jungle cocks, ducks, 
ostrich, even domestic chickens are 
all used for feathers. For body build- 
ing, monkey fur, long wool from 
Angora goats, and dyed polar bear 
fur are used. My husband uses many 


materials native to Alaska, as well— —= 


grouse and mallard duck feathers, 
squirrel tails, coyote hair, moose hair, 
brown bear hair for streamer flies, 
and porcupine quills for bodies. 
Loons are protected but they roost 
on the lake shore, often outside the 
windows and the striking black and 
white feathers that they moult make 
another fly that is a killer on Russian 
river. 

The tools you'll need to buy are 
a pair of small scissors, vise, a bodkin 
or dubbing needle to apply the lac- 
quer, hackle pliers, a piece of wax, 
a bottle of lacquer and thinner for 
same, and of course, hooks. It is best 
to buy a kit with which to start and 
it usually lists how many flies can 
be made from it. From this point on 
it’s simply a matter of adding material 
to the kit as your work progresses. 


- pgmagooocns TYING FLIES all the 
same pattern, can make several 
dozen in an hour. The hobbyist who 
goes along creating his own patterns 
will do well if he averages a dozen 
in an hour. In Alaska before the 
war, hand tied wet flies sold for 25 
_cents apiece and well made dry flies 
for 50 cents or more. 

If you are already reasonably pro- 
ficient at fly tying and want to cash 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


ip neaimnage OvER A bed in an army hospital at Wadsworth, 
Kansas, was a table top covered with bits of feather, chen- 
ille, hooks, and the tools of the fly tier. 


For the disabled veteran, fly tying was heartening, but slow 
process. He had to work from a prone position and there were 
interruptions—periodically thraughout the day and ‘night he 
had to be given an injection to ease the pain in his legs. 


Every day he tied a couple of flies. To him they were a 


throw back to happier days, conjuring up the memory of happy 
experiences on fishing expeditions, the aroma of campfire 
coffee and bass frying in a skillet, and the magic of the streams 
and forest. 

And to his teacher, Louis Fincke, the hours spent with him 
and other disabled veterans have been the most satisfying in 
all his 12 years of fly tying. 

With his brother, John, he organized a group of six fisher- 
men to conduct weekly classes at the army facility. The fly 
tying classes met with high favor and at the conclusion of the 
course, the instructors were guests of the local merchants at a 
fishing party on the hospital’s lake. 

It was a warm, mid-August day, Louis Fincke recalls, and 
all the hospital patients who could be wheeled or carried 
to the lakeside were present to watch the instructors in action, 

“The weather,” Fincke says, “wasn’t conducive to good 
fishing and we were very much on the spot. I felt I’d be lucky 
if I even got a single strike.” 

As he was unsheathing his fishing rod, one disabled veteran 
suggested Fincke try for a bass. Not wishing to disappoint him, 
Fincke agreed to use a bass fly the convalescing G. I. had tied. 

“Luck was with me,” Fincke says, “and I came up with 
the prettiest catch of the day, a 2% pound bass. 


A FISHERMAN FROM ‘way back, the Rosedale, Kansas hard- 
ware man first became interested through a customer in 


fnaking lures in the early thirties. He purchased a cheap kit 


and after tying a few flies was spoiled for any other sport. 
As he became more adept at his hobby, he found himself 
buying raw materials not only for himself but also for a few 
of his regular customers who shared his hobby. The next step, 
of course, was in stocking a few feathers, hooks, and other 
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Success 


supplies for fishermen. 

As national interest in fly 
tying gtew so did Fincke’s fish- 
ing supply business. More and 
more enthusiasts gravitated to 
his hardware store, and within 
recent years the selling of fish- 
ing supplies has become an all- 
year business. Where formerly 
there were only a few calls a 
month for fishing supplies, the 
store now does as much as 
$1,000 gross business a month 
in the off season. Fishing equip- 
ment now represents approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the store’s 
business and when there’s an 
adequate supply of' materials 
again, Fincke believes this end 
of the business will double. 


ae YEARS AGO, Fincke 
hit upon the idea of con- 
ducting fly tying classes for be- 
ginners. He mapped out a 10- 
week course in the autumn and 
was surprised when 15 men and 
one woman turned out for the 
lessons on Monday nights. The 
project proved so successful it’s 
been continued ever since. 
Fishermen from outlying com- 
munities come to the store to 
look in on the classes and gos- 
sip and by putting an assistant 
in charge of the classes, Fincke 
was able to devote his full at- 
tention to the customers. , 
“On an average Monday 
night,” Fincke says, “we would 
sell between $150 and $200 
worth of supplies in addition to 
making more friends for the 
store,” 
(Continued on page 42) 
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in on it, your best salesmen as well 
as customers will be your friends.: If 
they are satisfied with results when 
they buy your flies, they will tell 
others. You do not need to use; high 
pressure methods of salesmanship. 
You may, as did my husband, hesi- 
tate to charge your friends for so 


small-a thing as a fly. But when they 


are at your house visiting, take them 
to your fly tying table and show them 
your latest work, and mention cas- 
ually that they are sold. That gives 
the prospective buyer the idea—pain- 
lessly—that you are going to cash in 
on your hobby. Show them some of 
your catalogues with the fairly high 
prices on feathers and other im- 
ported supplies, or bring it up casu- 
ally in your conversation about how 
much it costs to buy the stuff to tie 
flies and it will help them to realize 
you cannot give away a product that 
costs you money. 

When you are out fishing on the 
streams and talk to other enthusiasts 
mention that you tie your own flies 
and have made a paying hobby of it. 
If your fishing luck has been good 
they probably will want to buy some 
of your patterns. Some friend of 
yours is sure to mention to a hard- 
ware man that he uses your flies as 


’ well as those he buys from him. Pos- 


sibly the dealer may ask for your 
name and address so he can act as a 


jobber for your flies. Every boost 





helps. You don’t have to force your 


flies on anyone. Chances are, that © 


you will receive more orders than 
you will ever find time to fill. If 
you do have the time and want to 
commercialize it, take your flies with 
you and go after the hardware and 
sporting goods dealers in a business- 
like manner. 

The flies my husband sent to the 
trading post were sewed at even 
spaces onto sheets of plain cardboard 
and knotted on the rear side. The 
streamer flies were laid flat on the 
cardboard and the dealer hung them 
up on the wall for display. The flies 
with wings, if sewed on cardboard 
should then be put into a shallow box 








i 
to keep them from being crushed. 
Sheets of cardboard with strips of 
cork on them for the hooks, can be 
obtained for display of flies with 
snells on them, from the supply 
houses. It pays to take the extra 
trouble of putting your product into 
a nice display before trying to market ~ 
it. Or else just make one sheet for 
display and pack the others in plastic 
tubes, a dozen flies each, the same 
patterns as displayed on the sheet. 
Then the ones on the display sheet 
will not have to be cut off. 

You will want to save all small 
empty cardboard boxes that come to 
hand, and small bottles, which are 
handy to store your flies in at home. 
The supply ps saga have trans- 
parent plastic tubes and transparent 
top boxes that you can buy for the 
same purpose. 


| haps you ARE the happy. pos- 
sessor of a den of your own 


where you can keep your fly tying 
materials scattered out on a table 
from one year’s end to the other, your 
wife is probably going to keep after 
you to gather things up so she can 
dust your table. In that case you'll 
need a fly tier’s cabinet with drawers 
to. keep your materials in order. You 
can buy them from the catalogue or 
make: one. My husband constructed 
one out of an egg crate, the drawers 
made of other wooden boxes taken 
apart. Wooden boxes are almost a 
thing of the past, but the city dweller 
can easily get an egg crate from the 
grocer and an evening spent with it 
in the workshop will turn it mto a 
useful piece of furniture. A coat of 
paint and a fish picture stuck on it 


(continued on page 42) 
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In Bladen, Nebraska Hazel 
Toap prepares all year for 
the county fair because 
Fair Week brings cash 
prizes for her number one 


hobby. 


Making a fAlh profit 


Hazel Toap 


td CAN eat your cake and have it 


too with my hobby which is com- 
peting for cash prizes at the Webster 
County fair, held each summer in 
my home town of Bladen, Nebraska. 

The prizes are not large, first prize 
in each event being about 50 cents, 
and sometimes only 35 cents, but 
there is no limit to the number of 
articles an exhibitor may enter and 
the premiums soon count up to a 
tidy little sum. I have known some 
women who have won as much as 
$50 at one fair. 

One of the best features of my 
hobby is that it has no operating cost 
since all my entries are returned to 
me as good as new, and perhaps with 
a little added value if they have won 
a first prize by being judged superior 
to other similar articles. 

My methods are very simple. All 
through the year whenever I come 
across an idea for some article of in- 
terest and use to myself, or as a future 
gift to a friend or a relative, 1 make 
the article, if I am able, and put it 
away_until fair time in August. Early 
in August I get out all the fancy 
work which I have made during the 
year, sort the various articles, clean 
and press them and otherwise pre- 
pare them for the fair. As I live in 
the town where the fair is held, and 
would be going to it anyway, it is 
no extra chore to take my things to 
and from the fairgrounds. 

I have many hobbies that prove 
very helpful in supplying me with 


prospective prize winning fair entries. 
I think my oldest hobby is crocheting, | 


which I began when I was attending 






country school. My teacher taught 
me to crochet and I have been learn- 
ing more about it ever since. One of 
my first large articles was a pillow 
top which I made before I was 12 
years old. Several years later I entered 
it at the fair and won second prize 
in competition with many older cro- 
cheters. I have won many prizes for 
crocheted articles such as edges for 
pillowcases and towels, doilies, center- 
pieces, scarves and tablecloths. 


O™= HOBBIES with which I have 
taken prizes include tatting, 
which my sister taught me, and em- 
broidery, which I have been learning 
almost as long as crocheting, and 
which I am still learning since I often 
discover new stitches. My sister and 
I, working together, piece and quilt 
quilts and we usually manage to win 
a prize with them. My crocheted rag 
rugs have also been prize winners. 

One year my sister ahd I became 
interested in making artificial flowers 
and after fashioning many kinds and 
colors just for the fun of it we dis- 
covered a premium listed for them in 
the fair book. I won prizes with my 
peonies which looked so real that 
one lady picked them up and smelled 
them. é 

During the war days I hardly re: 
garded gardening, canning and poul- 
try raising as hobbies. In our family 
they were a means of living better. 
Not only that but they won me 
several cash prizes at the fair. 

Last year because of the shortage 
of cotton goods the use of feed sacks 
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for sewing material was very - wide- 
spread. At the fair a new classification 
was added to the premium list; prizes 
were offered for the best articles 
made from feed sacks. Much of my 
sewing material in the last few years 
had been such sacks so that classifi- 
cation proved very profitable to me. 
I won every first prize and also all 
the second and third prizes. To be 
entirely truthful, however, I must 
admit that the feed sack classifica- 
tion did not prove very popular and 
the reason I swept all the prizes was 
that mine were the only entries! 


I ENTERED the contests for cut 
flowers and house plants last year 
for the first time. My sister tried to 
discourage me. She told me my glad- 
iolus were too small and that I didn’t 
have enough petunias but ‘I ignored 


her, went ahead and won first prizes, 


in the petunia, gladiolus and ger- 
anium classifications, and several sec- 
onds and thirds for other entries. 
This year my flowers were all planted 
with a thought to the August prem- 
ium lists. 

Besides flowers and articles made 
from feed sacks I also entered several 
pieces of fancy work and some home 
made clothing in last year’s fair. My 
total winnings were more than $10 
and the cash, as well as all the articles 
I had entered, went back home with 


me. 
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Continued From Inside Front Cover 


unusual and highly profitable hobby 
that will send your thoughts: ahead 
to tangy autumn days in the open. 


It’s a story that tells how you can 


raise your own wild game birds for 
a variety of purposes. 


HE’ FLY-TYING fisherman on the 
cover is Harold Brunker, a bom- 
bardier with the air arm of the 
United States marines in the recent 


war. His attentive companion is Miss — 


Betty West. 


Vherdere in 0 ety 


You Say 
Sirs: 

Your PROFITABLE HOBBIES is 
a dream come true. I am a teacher 
of handcraft and am always looking 
for something new and different. I 
have taken many ideas from your 
magazine. Being a handcraft teacher 
my own hobbies are many. Thank 


you for a wonderful book of hobbies. 
Mrs. G. H. Hevrill, 


San Diego, California 


Sirs: 

I received my first issue of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES and find it a very 
interesting and useful magazine. 

I like to make things in my spare 
time. I also do sewing for a hobby. 


_ I'd be interested in any article that 


would give pointers on dressmaking. 
I take in sewing on a small scale now 


but hope to give up my work in the 
mill some day and make dressmaking 
a profitable hobby. 

I wanted to let you know how I en- 
joyed every article in the May issue 
and to ask for a little help. I love to 
make rag dolls and would like to 
know where I can buy doll faces. 
Perhaps some of your readers can 
tell me. ‘I want faces either of cloth, 
with painted features, or made of 
any other material suitable for rag 
dolls. 


Miss Ann Miglion, 
317 Henry Street, 
Rome, New York 


Sirs: 
I liked the last issue. Keep it up. I 
would like to see more articles on 
how to make money by mail. 

John Moran, 


Hudson, Pennsylvania 


Sirs: 
Your magazine is nearly tops in about 
every line imaginable. The only sug- 
gestion I would advance for improv- 
ing it would be to include a little 
more news of shut-ins who have made 
themselves successful. 
M. G. Zajas, 
Buffalo, New York 


Sirs: 

I subscribed to PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES several months ago for a four 
months’ trial offer. I’ve received three 
copies so far and now I want to 
enter my subscription for a full year. 
I have one coniment. I used to be a 
recreation director, later a teacher of 
adult education classes in arts and 
crafts. We held meetings and con- 


ferences at which we would discuss - 
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and exchange ideas in our crafts and 
I miss the associations and the many 
ideas I gained at such meetings. Your 
magazine helps a lot to revive my old 
interests. I would suggest that if the 
address of each writer was printed 
with his or her article it would enable 
readers and writers to exchange in- 
formation of mutual benefit. 

Florence F, Moots, 

Bellefontaine, Ohio 


Editor’s Note: If readers wish to 
communicate with writers of stories 
in PROFITABLE HOBBIES just 
write to us and we shall send you 
the correct address immediately. En- 
close a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velepe for our reply. 

Sirs: 

At our house we find PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES of interest to every 
member of the family. Not only do 
we learn how to do things from your 
magazine but we also get inspiration 
from many of the accomplishments 
of others recorded in your pages. 

Members of our family have all ex- 
pressed interest in trying for them- 
selves many of the hobbies described. 
We wonder why you don’t carry ad- 
vertising so that we could easily find 
out where to buy the needed ma- 
terials and equipment to try some of 
the hobbies. We also think adver- 
tising would add even more interest 
to your pages. 

Smith Skinner, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Editor's Note: We agree with Mr. 
Skinner on the desirability of adver- 
tising. Beginning with the Septem- 
ber issue PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
will carry paid advertisements. 


end 





The Hobby That Has Filled a Million Pages 


The man whose hobby results have 
been published more widely than 
those of any other is Frederick Goudy. 
His hobby was the creation of new 
type faces. 

Today Goudy is acclaimed one of 
the world’s finest typographers, but 
the road to success was as hard for 
him as for most others who win their 
laurels in a new, competitive field. 
As a young man Goudy worked long 
hours as a clerk and bookkeeper in a 
real estate office in the territory later 





to become the state of North Dakota. 
Experiments with type and the de- 
velopment of new type faces was at 
first only a welcome diversion from 
the tedium of his regular occupation. 
The next step was the establishment 
of a little print shop, still a sideline, 
in which he could use his new type 
creations. 

People liked his new type faces. 
They found them original, legible, 
and beautiful; their popularity grew 
until he’ was eventually forced to 





choose between his bookkeeping and 
his type. Fortunately for modern 
readers, he chose to follow his hobby, 
continuing to develop the beautiful 
type series that now bears his name. 
Goudy type today may be had in 
over a hundred faces. Through the 
years printers and advertising men, 
by their continued preference for 
Goudy type have paid unconscious: 
tribute to the bookkeeper who cre- 

ated this new type as < haa. 
; J. A. Desmys 
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Profitable Hobbies will pay $2 for each article accepted for Hobby 


Cash for Breaks and Oddities 


OLLECTING oppITIES from the newspapers such as 
breaks, odd advertisements, odd bits of news, etc., 
is my favorite hobby and the one that has brought me 
the most money as well as enjoyment. About three 
years ago, while looking through a farm magazine, I 
noticed an announcement that cash was paid for news- 
paper breaks. I started watching the papers and soon 
after sent them a break, 
which was rejected. I 
didn’t let this discourage 
me and a few weeks later 
sent them another, for 
which they paid me $2. 
My next try was to send 
an odd ad to “Oddities in 
the News,” in a St. Louis 
newspaper. I received $1 
for this. Before submitting 
anything, I study different magazines and papers to 
get an idea of their needs; what one may reject another 
can use. As I read the newspaper anyway, it really 
doesn’t take any extra time to keep my eyes open for 
interesting oddities. 





Septa V. Maag. 


Money in Old China 


—— TIME I visited 
my neighbor, I would 
look longingly at her an- 
tique china and cut glass 
dishes. I had never owned 
an antique dish, but I had 
fallen in love with these. 
I tried to buy one or two 
of my favorites, but she 
refused to sell. One after- 
noon, I passed a second 
hand store and saw in the dirty window an antique 
dish exactly like my neighbor’s. It cost 15 cents. From 
then on, in my spare time I haunted the second hand 
stores, finding beautiful pieces for unbelievably small 
prices. I bought antique dishes until I had more than 
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3958 Central, 


enough for a home collection, and still I bought more. 
I couldn’t pass up a bargain. Finally, I began to dispose 
of some of my acquisitions, and to buy more. Now I 
usually pick up five good pieces of antique china or 


_ cut glass a week, but occasionally I find as many as 


five in one day. Five pieces will bring about $15, with 
a profit of approximately $14. 

Springfield, Missouri, has several large antique 
dealers. I sold one an unusually heavy and old Meakin 
China plate at a profit of $2.90. The plate was very 
stained and used looking, but not cracked. The second 
hand dealer who sold it must have been glad to get 
10 cents; he looked rather startled when I bought it. 
The least I have paid for a piece was 5 cents. This one, 
a small, dirty, Bavarian cream pitcher, when cleaned 
sold for $2.50.“ 

Because I have a 3-year-old girl to look after, I can- 
not take a regular job, but through my hobby I earn 
money for luxuries I would hestitate to ask my hus- 
band to buy. Every new piece I acquire increases my 
interest in old china. At the public library, I study 
china and old glass, so I will never pass up a good find. 
Success in buying and selling antique dishes lies in 
recognizing the genuine article when you see it. 


Etta Salsman. 


Used Radio Parts Profitable 
We RADIO parts be- 


came scarce and 
many people began dis- 
carding old sets, William 
R. Brown, of New Or- 
leans, saw a. chance to 
make a few dollars by sal- 
vaging useable parts from 
these old radios. A clas- 
sified advertisement 
brought many calls and a 
number of sets that could be purchased for as little as 
50 cents. Within six months, Brown was able to furnish 
any part for almost every standard radio. Every used 
part he sells is performance tested and carriés a 30-day 
guarantee. Only once has he had to replace an. unsatis- 
factory part. 
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lade. Send material to Hobby Parade Editor, Profitable Hobbies, 
all City 2, Missouri 


Bird Houses from Apple Boxes 


HAVE transformed ordi- 

nary apple boxes into 
attractive martin houses 
that sell easily. Apple 
boxes can not only be 
obtained for very little, 
but the wood of which 
they are made is the right 
weight and durable. Any- 
one can work out sizes 
and designs to suit him- 
self. I have found a simple plan to be a 4room 
house with 2-inch arched doors on one side. The bot- 
tom is nailed on crosswise with an extension on the 
side where the doors are. This extension, rounded on 
the end, serves as lower porches. The upper porches 
are rounded too, but somewhat smaller and are nailed 
on with a small brace underneath. The roof is extended 
2 inches over the ends and trimmed with a 1x] inch 
material. Corner trim is put on with a thin material 
and a chimney, made of any small block to fit the 
roof, adds to the house’s looks. This house is easy to 


make and to paint. 
Guy Henderson. 





Lye Soap Recipe 


¥” cAN make soap for 
yourself at a great 
saving, or sell it for a sub- 
stantial profit. I make over 
$3 on every kettle of soap. 
No experience is neces- 
sary to make good lye 
soap from my recipe: Mix 
3 cans of lye, 3 gallor.s of 
water, car 13 pounds of 
tallow (accumulate your 
own beef fats) in an iron or copper kettle, and heat 
over a slow fire. After all of the tallow is eaten up, 
add 6 more gallons of water, and let cook slowly for 
3% hours. Cut the soap out, put on boards, and set 





« 














out in the sun until perfectly dry. Allow to set for at 
least 3 weeks before using. Many of my customers say 
that my soap is better than that bought at the stores. 

Angeline Weilmuenster. 


Window Displays Bring $25 a Week 


Nigene se THE lack of sales appeal in most small shop 
display windows, A. C. Sells of Savannah, Georgia, 
tigured out a way to brighten these windows and bring 
himself some extra income—which now amounts to $25 
a week. His first attempt was a grocer’s window. Buying 
a plain, black, 8x10 inch picture frame with glass, he 
mounted in it a 4color picture showing a model grocery 
featuring the latest in fixtures. On a 3x8 inch show 
card above this display was printed the message: “Watch 
this space for an interesting picture changed weekly.” 
Sells pasted the subject on a separate piece of paper, 
and attached it on a cardboard background, thus 
eliminating the need for 
new cardboard each week. 
This framed display was 
placed in the grocer’s win- 
dow, the copy changed 
regularly as advertised, 
with illustrated jokes sub- 
stituted for the pictures 
once a month. Both jokes 
and pictures were, of 
course, always pertinent to 
the grocery business. People took to the idea immedi-: 
ately; their comments sold Sell’s idea to the grocer who 
became his first client. Sells charges $1 a week for 
his service, and today has 25 clients, including cafes, 
ee stores, watch repair shops, bakers, and hamburger 
stands. 

Since Sells’ frames come from the local dime store, 
and all his pictures are clipped from back numbers of 
trade magazines (obtained from wholesale houses), his 
expenses are small. One evening a week is all the time 
necessary to prepare the window displays. 
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A tornado, a Ladies Aid meeting or a 


livestock sale, all are news and 


mean money to a 


ee 


| corresP© 


I WAS THE last to arrive at my dinner 
party that cold, rainy April even- 
ing but my guests understood the situ- 
ation and | knew then that the life 
of a country newspaper correspondent 
could be anything but dull. 1 had re- 


turned from the final rounding up 


_of oddities caused by a tornado that 


had cut a disastrous swath along the 
outskirts of our small town of Good- 
ing, Idaho. 

The satisfaction of knowing I: had 
obtained the story and put it on the 
news wires first more than made up 
for the discomforts of rain soaked 
clothes, plastered down hair-do and 
mud caked feet. While I bathed and 
cleaned up, my company set the 
tables and got the dinner ready to 
serve—and felt well repaid to one 
my first hand accounts of the exciting 
event. 

While I wouldn’t advise looking up 
a tornado in order to realize how in- 
teresting the life of a country cor- 
respondent can be, I do believe there 
are many events in anyone's every- 
day life worth writing about—and 
better yet that are worth a great deal 
of money, sometimes as much as sev- 
eral hundred dollars a month, when 
written in a manner to catch the in- 
terest of the editor. I say editor, for 
after all he is the one who decides 
whether your story is what the readers 
want to read. 3 

Straight news is always in demand 
and is easy to prepare but feature 
writing has more financial possibili- 
ties. Good coverage of news and my 
features, I believe, gained for me the 


nord 


key correspondent’s position in our 
county which is one of the eight 
counties making up Magic Valley in 
southern Idaho. This valley is well 
covered by the Twin Falls Times- 
News, daily newspaper with an un- 
usually large circulation for a paper 
in its classification. 


W= I say that straight news is 
easy to prepare I mean that 
when the “Who, What, Where, 
Why, When” have been given in 
simple, understandable English, with 
no unnecessary flourishes, you have 
the essence of a good news story. 

To facilitate my news-gathering I 
have prepared a large cardboard 
chart, about 18 by 24 inches, which 
lists all the social clubs, civic and 
service organizations and lodges of 
the community. Across the top of my 
chart I have listed the dates from 1 
to 31. Down the left side, in one- 
half inch blocks, I have listed all the 
organizations I communicate ‘with at 
regular intervals. Where the lines 
from the date cross the lines from the 
club I have marked the hour of meet- 
ing and the name of the person to call 
for information. 

On my desk calendar I keep an 
accurate record of all special meetings 
and the hour, as well as the person to 
call if it is a meeting I cannot attend. 
I make regular calls to the sheriff's 
office, the mortuary and the county 
offices in the courthouse, and the 
superintendent of schools. 

And all the time I keep my ears 
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Letha Webb Tester 


wide open. Just an ordinary conver- 
sation with an acquaintance often 
leads me to a good story. Buying 
bread in the bakery one day I over- 
heard a part of a conversation which 
led to an interesting freak accident 
story ‘which rated good space and 
good pay on page one of my paper. 
A high school youth working on a 
section gang chipped a bit of steel 
from the rail which struck upward 
through the fleshy part of his throat. 
His partner heard the click of the 
steel against the boy’s teeth. The 
steel missed all vital parts and caused 


no serious damage, and: only slight 


discomfort. 


MoM 93-YEAR-OLD neighbor was in- 
vited to take an airplane ride as 
her birthday present from a youthful 
friend, and the account-of the flight 
reached far corners of the country as 
evidenced by returns of clippings to 
me. 

The Ladies’ Aid decided one day to 
try a novel idea for their meeting to 
avoid repetitious boredom. The hos- 
tess group discovered each woman’s 
name ended in “son”, Robertson, 
Peterson and so on. They .sent out 
invitations to members to attend a 
“Chuck Wagon” dinner at the “Four 
Sons” ranch. A bylined feature story 
was my reward in writing about this 
meeting. 

Idle conversation with a group of 
friends one day brought to my atten- 
tion the fact that one of our towns- 
men made violins. Writing about this 
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interesting personality won a prize 
for me in the Idaho State Writer's 
contest and resulted in a sale to PRO- 
FITABLE HOBBIES. : 


NE YEAR, BEFORE the war, mem- 

bers of the sixth grade in our 
local school made an exchange of 
numerous articles with students in 
Java. This story brought a’ great deal 
of publicity to our small town, and 
was one of the most interesting stories 
I have done. 

Anenterprising, charitable woman 
in a neighboring town thought of a 
novel idea of reclaiming the rich 
fabrics to be found in expensive 
automobiles which have been wrecked 
and using them to make clothing and 
household items for needy persons. 
This story brought my first sale to 
the Saturday Evening Post, a great 
thrill. 

In checking up on the purchase of 
a $14,000 registered Hereford bull by 
one of our prosperous stockmen I 
discovered material for a 4H story 
which I sold to the Country Gentle- 
man. 

Because an article does not sell to 
one publication does not necessarily 
mean it is no good. Vardis Fisher, 
the famous novelist, lives in our val- 
ley. His life, farm, writing and so on 
had been pretty well covered by all 
the local papers, but when I happened 
to visit his lovely home one day I 
couldn’t resist a story of my own. I 
offered it to three papers and was 
told, “Too much already.” I tried 
another paper out of the state and 
rated the choice upper left hand spot 
on the Sunday literature page, pic- 
tures and all. 

One day the sports feature writer 
of the largest paper in the state was 
to arrive in our town to write a story 
about planting of fingerling trout 
in the streams in the county. He was 
in an automobile accident and could 
not cover the story. Someone sug- 
gested that I pinch-hit. Fearing the 
sportsmen of the state might not take 
to the idea of a woman sports writer, 
I signed my name L. W. Tester, and 
rated a very good spot on the sports 
page—and good money, too. 


Sirona oF money I might add 
that my motto (if I had one) 
would be this, “If my- writing isn’t 
good enough for good pay it just isn’t 
good enough.” ; 


The death and funeral stories of 
the. state’s beloved Senator John 
Thomas gave me an opportunity for 
real writing. For here was a man to 
write about. 

I’ve tried to show that every small 
town has the same noted person- 
alities, the same unusual happenings 
that would interest other people, the 
same registered livestock, the same 
clubs and organizations. All these and 
possibly more are at hand for one who 
wishes to be a country correspondent 
to write about. 

All the feature stories 1 have men- 
tioned have been developed from my 
routine news writing. I doubt if there 
could be a better way to discover 
features of real worth. 

A country correspondent has many 
advantages over a regular newspaper 
staff writer. He must be able to-do 
more than one type, story. He writes 
all kinds: sports, society, obituary, 
spot news, police, politics and any- 
thing else which may come within 
his scope. If he can take good news- 
worthy pictures that much more to 
his credit. Pictures are well worth 
the trouble and sometimes one will 
sell for more than the cost of a 
camera. This bit of good fortune has 
been mine more than once..And my 
camera cost $150, second-hand. 

My original typewriter cost $5 and 
the price of a new ribbon. A type- 
writer is a necessity for a good cor- 
respondent, and if one cannot type, 
the time spent learning is more than 
worth the effort. 


T° BE A REALLY good correspond- 
ent, you must write or telephone 
news while it is news, not after it has 
become history. Twice in my exper- 
ience as a country correspondent I 
have been laid low with what my 
doctor called lumbago, and I mean 
flat on my back, for I could not get 
out of bed. With my telephone near 
at hand and my new portable type- 
writer resting almost on my chest I 
never missed a deadline, and no one 
ever knew that I was bedridden. My 
greatest difficulty was once when I 
lost my voice. That I don’t like to 
remember. 

Finding interesting records at the 
courthouse is fun and profitable as 
well. In. checking on the sales of 
automobile license plates I discovered 
that in 1945 exactly 1,945 plates had 
been sold, and rated a good boxed 


story. 
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US stories about children, 
old people and animals will find 
a place in the paper almost every 
time. Especially is this true if good 
pictures can be provided. The state 
school for deaf and blind children is 
located in my town and I find it an 
unfailing source of news and features. 


County fairs, 4-H club news, horse 
shows, riding clubs, purebred live- 
stock, lodge conventions, veteran’s 
organizations, club elections, city and 
county politics, all these offer endless 
Opportunities for straight news and 
many can be developed into features. 
And there are collectors and hobbyists 
in every town who offer a rich source 
of news and features. 

Some days I wonder, “Well, what 
could possibly happen today?” But 
the question is always answered be- 
fore the day is over. 1 was walking 
down our main street one evening 
and looked toward the railroad cross- 
ings (and have wished many times 
I hadn’t) and saw a dead-head engine 
strike a car. The man in the car was 
fatally injured. An unusual incident 
need not always be such a terrible 
accident, though. It’s surprising the 
things one can see if the eyes are 
always open. 

Of course the wail of the fire siren 
usually means a news story. 

Any building toward a better com- 
munity is worth investigating. The 
establishment of a $50,000 livestock 
sales ring which draws trade from the 
southern part of our*state gave me 
a great number of column inches, for 
which I’m paid from 10 to 15 cents 
per inch. 

A correspondent must learn to take 
lots of rebuffs, lots of kidding for any 
slight mistake he may make. In other 
words he must learn just “to take it.” 
Once while I was getting a story that 
was a thrill of a lifetime, about Gary 
Cooper, who was pheasant hunting in 
our county, he was very graciously 
answering my somewhat tremulous 
questions. He called one of our prom- 
inent men “one of the boys” and in 
my eagerness to get everything I also 
called the man a boy in my story. And 
I have never lived it down. 

That only goes to show that a cor- 
respondent must know and never 
guess about a name, place, time, in- 
cident, and at the same time should 
secure a name to quote. Then there 
can seldom be a comeback on the 
correspondent or the paper for which . 
he writes, if he has been accurate. 


(continued on page 46) 
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Oe: OnE sMALL skunk. Reward. Sentimental value. 
Michigan State College students grinned as they 
read this advertisement in their college paper because it 
was signed by Dr. Clyde F. Cairy, veterinary physiology. 

Everybody in East Lansing knows Doctor Cairy 
and the little skunk—Elmer, by name—who helps out in 
the doctor’s magic shows. 

Elmer usually sets the stage for a performance. 

“There is nothing,” Doctor says, “that cuts a ma- 
tron’s introductory speech short so quickly as the appear- 
ance of Elmer.” 

For 18 years Doctor has been a magic hobbyist and 
magic has done well by him. It helped him pay his way 
through high school and college and within recent 
years he has had the satisfaction of entertaining veterans 
in hospitals and augmenting his income as a faculty 
member at Michgian State by filling as many professional 
engagements as his busy Jedlute will permit. He esti- 


mates he’s given some 3,000 magic performances since 
his first paid performance back in high school days. 
“My first show,” he recalls, “netted me $5, but my ~ 
fees have increased quite a bit since then.” 
His only operating costs are for equipment. During 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Is 
obby 





... PRESTO 


Dr. Clyde F. Cairy demon- 
strates one of the bits of 
magic with which he enter- 
tains convalescing veterans. 


the last few years he has added elaborate pieces, which 
now total about $400. The receipts from his magic have 
provided for cruises, summer vacations and home con- 
veniences, which, he doubts, would have been possible 
for: him and his family except for his hobby. 

“But,” he will assure you, “the greatest profit I gain 
from magic could not be estimated in dollars and cents. 
Business opportunities have come my way, and I have 
thousands of interesting friends now for which I thank 
my hobby.” 

When the professor speaks of acquaintances he has 
made because of his art, he makes two emphatic excep- 
tions. “My’ wife and son, Jack,” he says, “I refuse to 
charge to magic, even indirectly.” 

For the past year and a half Doctor Cairy has 
traveled to Percy Jones hospital in Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, each weekend where he spends several hours going 
from bed to bed, entertaining each soldier. Hospital of- 
ficials call him a “I-man USO.” 

Doctor Cairy’s “balloon trick” is, perhaps, his most 
mystifying bit inasmuch as he does it while standing 
aside and giving directions to others. 

Someone selects a card: from a new deck and writes 
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Starting with a 35-cent book of tricks, 
Iowa youth puts himself through college 
and now helps entertain disabled war 
veterans. 


his full name on it. He is then told to shuffle the cards 
and place them, including the marked card, back in the 
case. While this is being done, another member of the 
audience inflates a toy balloon, ties it securely and places 
it on its standard. Some 


has a MAGIC touch | 









B. L< Salisbury 


does the same. When both are finished with the trimming 
process, the pupil has three short strands and the doc- 

tor, of course, has one. 
Doctor Cairy is proudest not of his tricks which 
astound all-magician aud- 





other member of the aud- 


_iences but those which en- 





ience then pricks the bal- 
loon which bursts with a 
loud bang. A playing card 





Living | Living { Living 


tertain average groups. 
Midway in our talk with 
him, the doctor accepted a 





is seen standing where the 
center of the inflated bal- 
loon had been and, upon 
examination, the card turns 
out to be the one inscribed 
with the participant’s name. 





- Dead 

Living Living or 
Alive? 

cae | Living | | Living 


proffered cigarette. 

“Here’s a stunt I de 
veloped that might interest 
ou. Let me have a dollar 
bill, please.” 

I handed him one from 





To keep the audience 
from believing there’s 
hokum in his honest show, 
the doctor almost always 
has one of the watchful 


crowd on the stage with . 


him. 
“Be sure,” he says, “there 
is someone on the platform 


who can testify to every-: 


thing you do. Never put 
your hands behind your 
back or turn away from the 
audience.” 








1. Take a piece of paper about 8 inches square. Tear* 


it into nine pieces as illustrated. Pass these out to members 
of audience asking everyone to write the name of a living 
person, except one person, who writes the name of a dead 
person. Without calling attention to it, have the person 
receiving the CENTER piece of paper (see illustration) write 
the dead name. 

2. Each person folds his paper once each way and 
drops it into a hat. 

. The magician reaches in, takes one out, holds it 
to his head and announces whether the name of a livi 
person or that of a dead person is on the paper. E 
is opened and verified. 

4. The secret lies in the fact that all four edges of 
the center paper will be rough, and it can be distinguished 
from the others by this feature. 








vhile he tore it into small 
pieces and lit it with his 
burning cigarette. As the 
bill turned to ashes, the 
doctor went on talking. I 
didn’t show much interest 
in his conversation so he 
grinned, tamped out his 
cigarette, tore it open and 
pulled out my neatly-rolled 
dollar bill. 

Doctor Cairy’s magic 


my wallet and watched 
ak 


His favorite “convincer” is an original rope trick, 
which appears in the Encyclopedia of Rope Tricks. 

Two 4foot pieces of rope are placed on the table 
and an audience member is told to take his choice. He 
is then counseled to follow with his rope every move 
the doctor makes with his. Standing side by side, each 
ties three simple knots in his cord. Doctor Cairy then 
proceeds to show the other person how to trim the knots 
from his rope with a pair of scissors while the pupil 


career started when, as a junior high school student in 
Sioux City, Iowa, he and a classmate ordered a 35-cent 
trick book from a mail order concern. With a pack of 
playing cards for equipment, he organized a magic club 
but didn’t take his hobby seriously until one day the 
Sunday ‘School superintendent asked him to perform at 
a church dinner. He consented eagerly. 

The first show was a monstrous fizzle. 

“It was sad,” he relates. “I couldn’t tell one card 
from the other—I had 10 thumbs and a tied tongue.” 
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After that first show, Cairy made it a practice to do 
his act for his club members and, before many more 
months, for other clubs and lodges in Sioux City. He 
soon found he could carry on an amusing stream of 
chatter with members of his audience while doing tricks. 

Before he finished high school, Cairy had all kinds 
of magical paraphernalia and had started to originate 
some of his tricks. He still uses one of his first originals 
and calls it his “memory gag.” Someone quickly calls 
out the names of 30 articles, with a number for each one 
(Tank, 4; leech, 18; etc.) and the doctor repeats the list 
frontwards, backwards, or the article for any particular 
' number. The audience gasps. “It’s just plain memory,” 
he explains when you ask him how he does it. 

When he finished high school and began college at 
Iowa State College at Ames, Cairy. found his reputation 
as a magician had gone before him. 

“And it was magic,” he says, “the way my bag of 
tricks earned my college expenses for me. If I hadn't 
been so interested in learning veterinary medicine, I 
think magic would have become my real profession then.” 

He had to ration his time carefully and could not 
fill the professional engagements offered to him. He con- 
tinued giving two or three performances a month, which 
provided sufficient funds in addition to the relaxation he 


needed between study periods. Did magic hamper his 


school work? He was amazed when someone asked him. 
“No,” he says, adding, “There is nothing else I could do 
in my spare time that would keep my mind as alert or 
my memory as sure. It’s the best diversion I know to 
keep my mind trimmed to the right pitch for medical 
study.” 

‘Cairy made no effort to publicize his hobby, yet 
many opportunities came his way. Industrial companies 
suggested he combine his magic with sales promotion. 
Great Lakes and ocean steamer companies proposed magic 
lectures and shows for their summer-long cruises. These 
jobs were put aside temporarily, however, because he had 
one more year of school, so he continued his studies, 
giving only occasional shows in Ames and outlying towns. 

In 1936 he finished school and went into the army. 
He spent an hour or two each day practicing his art and 
kept getting ideas for new pieces of magic. Dozens of his 
originals have been published since that time. Some of 
them are included in James G. Thompson’s book, My 


EEE 
+» FSIS 21-CARD TRICK 
CII 


1. Hold cards face down, deal out 21 
cards FACE UP in order as numbered. 

2. Ask spectator to remember one card 
and tell you which pile it’s in. 

3. Pick up that pile, place between 2 
other piles, hold face down, deal face up 
as in Step 1. 

4. Ask spectator in which pile his card is. 
Pick up this pile, place between other 
piles, hold face down, deal out face up as 
in Step 1. 

5. Ask spectator in which pile card lies. 
Place this pile between other 2 piles, count 
down to the 11th card which is the selected 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


... NOTHING UP HIS SLEEVE 


Magician Cairy pulls Elmer, the skunk, 
from the chest of an astonished 
veteran. 


Best, a publication of the biographical sketches and works 
of America’s best magicians. Others appear from time 
to time in legerdemain periodicals. 

At 25, after spending two years in the army, Cairy 
joined the staff at Michigan State College. At last he 
had time to practice his hobby as he had, always wanted. 
His new job also put him close to the magicians’ capitol, 
Colon, Michigan, where hundreds of magicians meet in 
convention each year. Sometimes his illusions stumped 
the hall full of his fellow magicians. At the 1940 con- 
vention they elected him to the presidency of the 
Magicians Guild of America. 

Doctor Cairy uses two common methods in develop- 
ing new stunts. The first starts with thinking of what 
results he would like and then going ahead from there. 

“For instance,” he says, “I might think of having a 
canary in a cage disappear then reappear in a light bulb. 
Well, I would just set about finding a way to accomplish 
it. And, by the way, that trick can be done.” 

The other method, by which many of his tricks have 


‘been initiated is by seeing some peculiar gadget or toy in 


a dime store and making it an integral part of some new 
trick. 

“I often cruise around in the children’s toy depart- 
ments with that thought in mind, and I usually come 
back with something,” he says. 

Although Doctor Cairy never had a tutored lesson 
himself, he is proud of his magic students around East 
Lansing. His protegees range from 8 to 80 years of age 
and begin with card tricks just as the doctor did. He 
believes that almost any person of normal dexterity can 
learn to become a very entertaining magician. 

“Just follow these three old magic maxims,” he says. 
“Practice, practice and practice.” 

Doctor Cairy says the beginner should not underrate 
his first accomplishments. He still uses some of his first 
magic-book tricks in his professional appearances today. 

At first it takes a matter of weeks to learn a new 
trick for public showing. As one becomes more adept, 
that time gradually decreases to less than 10 hours. 

- Doctor Cairy says the ideal job for him will be one 
where he can combine his two interests, veterinary medi- 
cine and magic. Until that time comes along, and he 
believes it will,-he says, “Magic is my hobby.” - 
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The hobby of collecting pictuve post 
cards, virtually dormant for many 
years, is making a strong comeback. 


it’s Deltiology Now 


URING THE First decade after the 

turn of the century, the hobby 
of collecting picture post cards swept 
the country. The E. C. Kropp Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, began to 
manufacture the first post cards ever 
published in the United States, in 
the year 1898. Post cards had been 
around for some years before that; 
many really beautifal cards that were 
printed in Germany more than half 
a century ago are still extant. But the 
wave of interest was at its peak from 
1900 to 1910 and then subsided . . . 
until now. 

It’s deltiology now. This name was 
recently adopted by the inner circle 
of serious post card collectors to de- 
fine the hobby. Currently, there are 
many thousands of collectors in this 
field, and interest is spreading. Of 
course it might have happened any- 
way, as waves and fashions have a 
way of repeating themselves; but 
many peo le believe that the cur- 
tailment of travel facilities during the 
war had much to do with the revival 
of interest in post card collecting. 
Whatever the reason, there has been 
= : revival . . . and this = 

eltiology givest every promise o 
clicking tate place beside anch ever- 
greens as philately and numismatics. 
Terms are being defined, and limits 
placed. The hobby is growing up. 

Among the collectors, there are 
specialists of many types although 
admittedly the field contains a num- 
ber of dabblers who trade cards for 
a week or a month and then lose 
interest. 


T TRUE DELTIOPHJLES have prob- 


lems that they are now busy try- 
ing to solve, and setting standards of 
value is chief among them. Unlike 
stamps and coins, cards are not of- 
ficially published, but may be printed 
by anyone with the notion and the 
dollars to do so. Card publishin 
companies issue no catalogues, an 
this seems a job for the collectors to 


tackle. Fortunately, most cards are 
numbered as well as being titled, so 
although the cataloging job would 
be enormous, it is not impossible. 


Certain issues have already been 
determined. An example is the set 
of 256 cards issued by the Union 
Oil Company in 1939, 1940, and 
1941. A parallel to the search of 
the autograph collector who is eager 
to find a complete set of signatures 
of those who signed the Declaration 


‘of Independence may be made here 


(except as far as expense goes, since 
certain of these signatures, notabl 
Button Gwinnett’s may cost a small 
fortune). As far as can be proved, 
only four sets of Union Oil cards are 
in existence, and none has been Com- 
pleted since 1941. There are many 
incomplete collections, the hopeful 
owners of which are always expect- 
ing to turn up the missing numbers 
in an attic, a second-hand book or 
furniture store, or in collections that 
may some day be thrown on the 
market. 


AS TO PRICES, these are rising and 
will rise, although still low 
enough to make deltiology a field for 
any .pocketbook. Most cards cost a 
penny or less. Union Oil cards have 
recently risen from five to ten cents 
each, due no doubt to the’ increased 
demand as against scarcity. The 
Raphael Tuck Company, publishers 
to the King and Queen of England 
about 40 years ago, issued many ex- 
quisite quality cards (Coilettes, aqua- 
graphs, etc.) and these may be had 
or seven cents apiece, or less, if 
you're lucky. Although each card is 
so cheap, sets often cost large sums. 
An advantage of deltiology is that 
you may go into the field with a 
penny or with hundreds of dollars. 


There are other advantages. Some 
collectors are interested in makin 
friends throughout the country, an 
other countries, when possible. I 


tine 


Dorothy Glazer 


know a man who sends oilettes and 
other fine issues and will accept the 
penny candy store variety in return. 


He likes to get mail, and when he 


has accumulated too many dupli- 
cates, he donates them to hospitals. 
An Ohio collector has files contain- 
ing one of every single number he 
can get. His dream is to have one 
of every single number ever issued, 
and donate them to the Library of 
Congress for their historical value. 


‘Incidentally, many smaller collections 


have been donated to local museums 
and libraries, and have been ve 
well received. A good deal of infor- 
mation may be gleaned from a post 
card, as facts on the subject are fre- 
quently printed above, below, or back 
of the picture, which often tells a 
story in itself. Teachers of history, 
geography and art are using their 
personal post cards as an aid to their 
work, with good results. 


peeing oa vie WILL TELL you that 
their hobby is better than any 
other because in addition to the re- 
laxation offered by all hobbies this 
one offers friendship, color, and 
knowledge. You, for instance, might 
become an authority on the subject 
of court houses, or libraries, or 


‘schools, or flowers, or hospitals by 


collecting only views of that one sub- 
ject, from all over the world. This 
is one of the commonest forms of 
specializing. 
So far, there seems to have been 
no book written on the subject of 
t card collecting. There have been 
undreds on philately and other such 
hobbies, and the deltiologists have 
been accumulating information about 
their field which certainly deserves 
at least one permanent record. If you 
know anything about any of 
collector, you'll be willing to bet on 
my side of the fence . . . it will come, 
it will come. There are clubs and 
riodicals now. There will be cata- 
fiieiiek and books . . . and high prices. 
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A boyhood love for motion pictures led a Brooklyn 
man into organizing a profitable telephone service 


to answer questions like 


a AMERICAN dinner tables, 
in offices, at bridge parties, in 


fact wherever two or more persons’ 


gather, you are likely to hear such 
questions as, “What's playing at the 
Palace tonight?” or “Is Clark Gable’s 
new picture at the Gem now?” or 
“What time does the feature go on 
at the Royal?” 

In Brooklyn, Jules Polinger, whose 
interest in motion pictures began 
with his boyhood hobby of collecting 
autographed pictures of film stars, 
last February set up a service to 
answer just such questions quickly 
and accurately. On the first day of 
operation his 22 telephone operators 
answered nearly 10,000 questions. 
Since that time the number of in- 
quiries each day has risen steadily, 
and there has been a similar upswing 
in the number of Polinger’s paying 
clients, the theater owners and oper- 
ators of the five boroughs of New 
York City. 

As a youngster, Polinger saved his 
pennies carefully each week so he 
could be sure of getting to the 
“pitcher show” every Saturday after- 
noon. Movies were his greatest joy; 
the actors and actresses therein, were 
his idols. He wrote them frequently, 
and in many instances received auto- 
graphed pictures in return. 

.. A geod student, Polinger neverthe- 
less left school when he was barely 
15 to seek work. In view of his 
hobby it was natural that he soon 
landed a job with a company that 
handles motion picture advertising, 
such as trailers, posters and the like. 
As he progressed with this firm, 


“What's At the Movies 


young Polinger came to be some- 
thing of a neighborhood information 
bureau on coming attractions, and 
current ones, as well. Keeping up 


with the movies remained his hobby.. 


NE EVENING, AFTER three tele- 

phone inquiries had interrupted 
the youth’s reading, Polinger asked 
the last speaker, not unreasonably, 
why he had not called the theater, 
direct, to find out what picture was 
playing. 

“Oh, I tried that,” retorted the 
voice at the other end of the wire. 
“Got a busy signal twice, though; so, 
knowing you'd be able to tell me 
right off the bat. . .” 

“Sure,” Polinger agreed, cheer- 
fully, and supplied the information 
without more ado. 

As he replaced the receiver, how- 
ever, his face wore a meditative ex- 
pression; and that evening marked 
the birth of the idea which was to 
develop some years later into Movie- 
time. Now in full swing, Movietime 
furnishes information as to what films 
are being featured at the various 
motion picture houses; where theaters 
are located; time schedules, and sim- 
ilar information. 

Twenty-two telephone operators 
man the busy switchboard at the 
firm’s office, “186 Joralemon St., 
Brooklyn. On the wall, facing each 
girl, is a large sheet of heavy paper 
listing detailed information 6 ev- 
ery theater in the city. There are 
692 such places of amusement in 


New York's five boroughs, at the 


onight?” 


Kay Dean 


present time. 

According to Polinger, questions 
follow a fairly routine pattern. People 
want to know what picture is play- 
ing at Radio City Music Hall or at 
Loew’s Valencia or at the Brooklyn 
Albee. What time does the main 
feature start? The B-picture? Is 
Frankie Sinatra or Paul Whiteman 
or any one of a hundred other favor- 
ites appearing in person and if so, 
where and at what time? What is the 
admittance ‘price in the early morn- 


.ing, in the evening? What price are 


loge seats? All of these queries come 
hundreds of times every day. 

Then there are fans who want to 
know. where they can see an oldie, 
such as It Happened One Night or 
The Philadelphia Story or any one 
of Jean Harlow’s films. Certain 
theaters feature such revivals almost 
exclusively. 

Another favorite query right now 
concerns ‘nylons; whether or not they 
are being given away for any reason 
at any of the show places. ‘The answer 
to this one is mostly, “No.” 


Any number of people ask how 
to reach the various theaters; many 
others want to know where to see 
a picture that will fill the two or 


three hours they have to while ‘away . 


between train or bus connections. 


A LTHOUGH THEIR WORK may sound | 


monotonous, the girls at the 
switchboard seldom get bored be- 
cause they have learned that the un- 
expected is sure to happen, sooner 
or later. For example, 


ere was the 
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evening a tot of 7 called up about 
9 o'clock to wail that brother Jimmy, 
aged 3, had locked himself in the 
hall clothes closet and Mommy was 
at the movies. 

“Did Mommy call Movietime be- 
fore she went out?” asked the girl 
at the telephone, doing some tast 
thinking. 

“Yes, she did,” replied the child. 
“I dialed the number for her.” 

Further questioning brought out 
the mother’s name and address and 
the assumption that she had gone to 
a small neighborhood theater. The 
manager of this house was reached, 
the situation explained to him. A 
brief announcement from the stage 
apprised the mother of her son’s pre- 
dicament and she was homeward 
bound, in jig time. 


CCASIONALLY A QUESTIONER gets 

very involved, as the young 
woman who wanted to know what 
time after 3 o'clock in the afternoon 
she ought to get to the Paramount 
so-as to’ avoid arriving in the middle 
of the picture and yet be sure of 
getting a good seat; and to compli- 
cate matters further, she must be 
sure to get out in time to make a 
6 o'clock date! 

Even in such extreme cases, the 
girls try to be:.as co-operative as pos- 
sible, that being.; Movietime’s _pri- 
mary purpose. . 

The service, free to the public, is 
paid for by theater owners or opera- 
tors at anywhere from $20 to $150 
monthly, depending on the seating 
capacity of the house concerned. Be- 
fore. putting his plan into operation, 
Polinger made certain these theater 
men would be willing to pay for such 
a service. In the course of his work 
for the advertising company, work 
which had brought him into almost 
constant contact with the owners, he 
had heard one plaintive wail from the 
majority of them, year in, year out. 

“Why do we have empty seats?” 
they wanted to know. “We give the 
finest films, the most for the money— 
yet people stay away. Why?” 


Es IN His. early twenties, young 
Polinger had begun: to - ponder 
this situation; but the night those 
three friends ‘phoned him -all in a 
row to find out what pictures were 
playing at different houses, he caught 
an inkling of at least one answer to 
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. . » "Where's Van Johnson's latest playing?" 


Is only one of thousands of questions answered daily by these telephone operators 
at Jules Polinger's Brooklyn motion picture information service. 


the question. 

One of those friends, remember, 
had called after two failures to reach 
the theater box office, direct. How 
many times an evening, or a week or 
a month, was that same thing hap- 
pening all over the city, Polinger 
wondered. More important, how 
could it be avoided? 

The answer—today’s Movietime 
service—required several years of in- 
tensive thought and planning, a num- 
ber of discussions with telephone 
company officials, and capital. 

Last February, however, all the 
angles had been perfected and every- 
thing appeared to be in readiness, at 
last. The switchboard was installed, 
girls engaged to handle calls, copious 
quantities of information assembled, 
an advertisement arranged for in one 
of the large-circulation daily news- 
papers on the opening date. 

The man behind the scheme knew 
one brief, triumphant hour of satis- 
faction. Then, exactly four days prior 
to the opening date, February 25, 
1946, the backers of the project sud- 
denly withdrew their financial sup- 

rt. 

A less versatile individual might 
have collapsed under such a blow; 
but Polinger is made of sterner stuff. 
He went into action and, although 


he still shudders slightly at recol- 
lection of those four sleepless days 
and nights, Movietime telephones 
were operating precisely as planned 
on the morning of February 25th!’ 
At the end of that first hectic day, 
close to 10,000 persons had availed 
themselves of the helpful new service. 
“Since then,” declares the idea’s 
proud parent, “the number of calls 
has increased steadily; and from pres- 
ent indications, it looks as if our 
number—MA 5-6171—would soon 
pass the mark achieved by time and 
weather services, both of which re- 
ceive over 100,000 calls, daily.” 


Noe EVER GETS a busy signal 
from Movietime. “And what is 
more,” points out the head man, his 
eyes alight, “our telephone bell-only 
tings once. You see, we answer that 
first ring, every time.” $j 

Polinger has every reason -to be 
gratified by the success of his brain- 
child. There is, however, one tiny 
flaw in this otherwise perfect set-up: 
He no longer has time to see any 
movies, himself! 

“But at least I’m helping others en- 
joy them,” he says, sounding as nearly 
wistful as a person. of: his dash and 
drive ever could. = - oe 
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California man. 





HEN ‘Louis Fleetwood was teach- 

ing swimming at the big Bal- 

boa Park pool in San Diego back in 

1931, he came gliding up out of a 

dive one day to find himself nose- 

to-nose with the tiniest, brightest- 
colored fish he had ever seen. 

He didn’t know it at the time but 
that was Fleetwood’s introduction 
to a type of marine life that was to 
pull him through a depression and 
provide a fund for the future educa- 
tion of his son. 

The brilliant little creature was a 
toy tropical fish, the red helleris, new 
acquisition of one of Fleetwood’s col- 
leagues, who had released the fish 
in the water over his friend’s head, 
as a gag. 

Big, burly Lou, whose barrel-like 
torso somewhat resembles that of a 
water-buffalo, made a fairly ludi- 
crous picture, playing owl-eyes with 
the sliver of scales as it nosed about 
his face. It was a good gag, and 
Fleetwood’s friends still laugh about 
it. 
As for Lou, he has been playing 
owl-eyes, in a modified way, with 
these miniature fish ever since. 

“When my friend stopped laugh- 
ing, he told me he had just started 
raising tropical fish for the fun of it, 
and asked me why I didn’t get some 







The raising of tropical fish in his 
home proves financial life saver to 





too,” Fleetwood says. 

“And since I was already sort of 
intimate with them, so to speak, I 
took home a couple to see what they 
would do. Once you get a pair into 
the house, you’re sunk. Because you 
keep on getting more fish until you 
have aquariums all over the house, 
and you start thinking the car can 
just as well stand in the drive as in 
the garage.” 

As it turned out, however, the gag 
Fleetwood’s friend pulled on him in 
the swimming pool accomplished 
more than just filling his home to 
overflowing with aquariums. For he 
had scarcely become acquainted with 
the toy fish before the depression 
struck the West coast and lifeguards 
became a useless item in city budgets. 


Unemployed, Fleetwood was able 
to spend more time with his new fish, 
and soon discovered that people were 
still buying guppies and similar fish 
at from $1 to $10 a pair, despite the 
country’s blasted economy. 

By concentrating on the raising 
and selling of his fish, Fleetwood was 
able to support his family adequately 
for four years until lifeguards: again 
came into demand; and since that 
time profits from the fish have gone 
into a fund for the future education 
of his small son. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Betty Emblen 


HAT HE HAS been able to make his 

fish pay, Fleetwood will tell you, 

is due to the fact that he learned 

about them “the hard way’—starting 
with his first pair of guppies. 


It is one of the idiosyncrasies of 
these small fish that they must al- 
ways be kept in a room temperature 
of 80 degrees Fahrenheit, in water of 
75 degrees. If they remain in either 
water or atmosphere any cooler than 
that for any length of time, they con- 
tract a sort of pneumonia known as 
“ick,” shivering and shaking as with 
chills until they die. 

Collectors who must buy their fish 
at some distance from their aquar- 
iums therefore. make as quick a trip 
home as possible, sometimes carrying 
the jar in an inner coat pocket to 
provide extra warmth. 


EVER HAVING read or discussed 
fish before, Fleetwood knew noth- 
ing about this precaution with his 
first pair. He improvidently set their 
jar in the back of his car and stopped 
off at the golf links for a round on 
his way home. Then he remembered 
to stop by the market for his wife; he 
also put in a forgotten telephone call 
on the way home. 
By the time he reached home, his 
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fish were shivering in a significantly 
unfishlike manner, and by nightfall 
he had two full-blown cases of pneu- 
monia on his hands. 

“Well, | was that far into the game, 
so I gave this pair a decent burial 
and went back for some more,” he 
recalls. 

He got these home speedily and in 

good health, but there were still many 
other adversities which fall into his 
general category of “learning the hard 
way. 
There was feeding, for instance. 
Experts feed their fish twice a day, 
one meal consisting of dried prepared 
food, shrimp, spinach and other veg- 
etables, and the other meal of meat, 
worms or sea life. 

They eat an infinitesimal amount. 
Fleetwood discovered to his dismay 
that the one-quarter of a teaspoonful 
he had been feeding at first was like 
giving an elephant’s rations to a cat. 

Balky equipment, leaking aquar- 
iums, dogs and cats also added to his 
troubles. 

“In those first days,” Fleetwood 
says, “there weren't any fancy ther- 
mostats or heating equipment. What 
we had failed to work at just the 
wrong time. It broke my heart, but 
in those early days, I boiled and 
cooked and froze enough fish to stock 
an ocean.” 


Mn FREQUENTLY, the habits of 
the fish themselves added to 
the uncertainiy of the game. Some, 
like the Labyrinth fish, will carefully 
tend to its babies after the hatching, 
and then grow tired of the job and 
eat every small fry in sight. Others, 
such as the beautiful and brightly 
colored male Siamese fighting fish, 
fight each other to the death when 
left in the same tank. 

Fleetwood’s most heartbreaking ex- 
perience, though, has to do with a 
couple of extremely rare albino sword- 
tails which appear only once in sev- 
eral hundred thousand births. 

Having found where such a pair 
could be obtained in the East, Fleet- 
wood scored a “beat” on the West 
coast and procured the only pair to 
be shipped’ west of the Rockies. 

All went well until they reached 
adulthood and he prepared to breed 
them for the first time. Then another 
peculiarity of the fish asserted itself. 
Figuratively speaking the female 
stopped reading the _ piscatorial 
women’s magazines and took up read- 
ing adventure and western stories. 


. . » TEMPERATURE TAKER 








One ofa fishman's most exacting jobs is to keep tak. on the temperature of his 
aquariums. Although this is usually done by checking readings of small, “floating” 
thermometers which are part of the equipment of each tank, Louis Fleetwood some- 
times double checks with a larger thermometer, as shown here. 


Fleetwood had, instead of a breeding 
pair, two males on his hands. 

Such experiences as these led Fleet- 
wood to seek for additional oppor- 
tunities for profit, while he was still 
learning how to raise the fish. 


— A KINDLY man, he is 
never too busy to stop to discuss 
the problems of some other collector, 
and soon there came to his door a 
steady stream of fishmen seeking ad- 
vice. 

Many were concerned over the 
price of commercial aquariums, which 
run from $3 for a small one to well 
over a hundred for the large ones 
many collectors desire. Fleetwood 





found that he could make inexpen- 
sive, adequate tanks from galvanized 
angle iron and ordinary window glass 
cut at home. 

Tanks for which amateurs would 
have to pay $15, he could sell to 
them for $4, with a small profit for 
himself; tanks for which they would 
pay $25 or $30, he made for $7. 

He also found that he could raise 
his own worms, for feed, by building 
small, flat, wooden trays with hinged 
glass tops, which could be filled with 
earth. Starting with a handful of 
worms bought from a pet store, he 
found he had sufficient worms in a 
few weeks both to feed his own fish 


and to sell to other amateurs. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Checking commercial announcements 





provides growing source of revenue 


for shut-ins throughout the country. 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





She’s Paid to Listen 


to the Radio 


Hilda Dunn 


i oom YEARS ago Miss Josephine 
Saya of Syracuse, New York, 
found herself with nothing but spare 
time on. her hands. Encased in a cast 
from her neck down she turned des- 
perately to the radio as a source of 
amusement. Today she earns regular 
fees as one of approximately 250 phy- 
sically handicapped persons through- 
out the nation who are paid to listen 
to the radio. And the people who pay 
Miss Saya are eager to put more like 
her on their payroll. 

Just about the time that Miss Saya, 
who for almost twenty years has suf- 
fered from the effects of infantile 
paralysis, was turning into a con- 
firmed radio fan, a young man named 
George Reid was working in New 
York City on the idea that many na- 
tional advertisers might be interested 
in knowing how their commercial an- 
nouncements were being handled on 
various local stations. 

Before Reid could develop the idea 
into anything tangible he was in- 
ducted into the army. Receiving a 
medical discharge he returned to New 
York and, joining the staff of Radio 
Reports, Inc., proceeded to figure out 
just how to make the idea work. 

He knew that his first requirement 
was devoted, conscientious radio list- 
eners throughout the country who 


would not mind inconvenient hours 
and who would not want to be off 
somewhere else just at the time they 
were supposed to be checking com- 
mercial announcements. Persons con- 
fined to their homes because of phy- 
sical handicaps struck Reid as the 
most likely candidates for the moni- 
toring jobs. He placed advertisements 
in magazines and newspapers that 
reach shut-ins and received more than 
1,000 replies. One of those applying 
for a job was Miss Saya who had 
been told by a friend of the oppor- 
tunity. 


Sa CONFINED to a hospital Miss 
Saya dictated to a nurse her ap- 
plication for a monitorship. It was 
accepted almost immediately and she 
became one of a nucleus of radio 
monitors which has grown into a 
smooth efficient unit operating in 
virtually every state in the union. 
Now almost three years old, the 
spot monitoring service is being used 
by many of the most important radio 
advertisers. In the words of Reid: 
“Its present scope has broadened be- 
yond our original expectation, due 
in a great degree to the interest and 
dependability of our physically handi- 
capped monitors. Success of the ser- 


vice depends entirely on them—how 
accurate they may be and how con- 
scientiously they fulfill their assign- 
ments. | have not had any reason to 
doubt their honesty in the last two 
and one half years. We make ever 
effort to train them and to Suttish 
them with as much information as 
may be required, for we realize that 
the results of their work depend to a 
great degree upon how well prepared 
they may be.” 

Radio Reports is now employing an 
ever increasing number of shut-ins. 

“Our business demands,” explains 
Reid, “have required us to branch 
out into every major market of the 
country. There are a number of cities, 
especially in the South, in which we 
have been unable to get monitors or 
to hold them. We require shut-ins 
who are mentally alert and who can 
be depended upon to fulfill their 
assignments.” 

Reid emphasizes that Radio Re- 
ports is in no way a philanthropic 
organization concerned with social 
welfare. Describing the whole ar- 
rangement as strictly practical he 
simply says: 

“We find that the physically handi- 
capped are the best possible sources 
of obtaining the results desired.” 

Miss Sabina Kopf of his organiza- 
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tion backs Reid up. She says the 


monitors “do a tremendous job be- 
cause their minds are exceptionally 
alert.” 


| a monitors like Miss Saya 
are paid one cent per minute on 
most assignments. Before the idea 
caught on with large numbers of 
radio advertisers she made less than 
a dollar most months. Now she aver- 
ages less than ten but may make more 
than fifty when business is very brisk, 
doing something just a little more 
carefully than she would do it for 
pleasure. 

Most of the work involves checking 
spot commercials, the short transcrip- 
uons which are sent to local stations 
to be played between programs. 
Sometimes’ Miss Saya just checks 
to see that they go on as scheduled. 
Often she is provided with the orig- 
inal copy and she must “proof-read” 
the commercial, seeing that it is 
word perfect and that the advertiser 
is not slighted. 

Beside her radio a clock with a 
large second hand times exactly the 
length of the commercial announce- 
ment. Standard time for covering a 
spot announcement is 11] minutes, 
five minutes before it goes on and 
five minutes after. 

Miss Saya must indicate the spon- 
sor of the preceding program and 
the following one, to show the spot 
advertiser whether or not his an- 
nouncement is in a desirable position. 
She must tell whether the time an- 
nouncement is presented by the sta- 
tion or sponsored by a watch or clock 
manufacturer. 

Radio Reports supplies her with 
the proper forms on which to register 
this Be aT 

Because most monitors are intelli- 
gent individuals, they are often asked 
to supply their opinions of the com- 
mercial. Was the _ transcription 
scratchy? Did it end abruptly? Was 
it clear and comparatively loud? Did 
it create a good impression generally? 
This information is important to the 
advertiser, and Josephine is pain- 
staking in expressing her views. 


AS ONCE a year Radio Reports 
undertakes a service called “log- 
ging,” which is a full-time job for 
the monitor. For eight hours at a 
stretch Miss Saya and her co-workers 
throughout the country listen to their 
radios with undivided attention. ‘They 
must record the names and sponsors 
of all programs, and in some cases 


. .. RADIO CHECKER 


Miss Josephine Saya writes a report on a radio spot announcement she has just timed. 


list all musical selections played. Her 
family doesn’t need to consult a news- 
paper to find out what time a favor- 
ite program is broadcast; Miss Saya 
has the schedule down pat. 

Among the things Miss Saya likes 
best about her profitable hobby is the 
fact that she can do it while resting 
in her room. Sometimes she is as- 
signed to cover a commercial before 
seven in the morning. Then she has 
a friend telephone her about five 
minutes before listening time so that 
she can switch on her radio, take 
notes, and go back to sleep. If she 
has assignments late at night, she can 
settle down long before the appointed 
hour for the job. 

When she was in the hospital in 
the big cast, she found it impossible 
to fill out her reports lying on her 
back. When it was time to write, she 
had a nurse turn her over on her 
face. She was almost completely dis- 
abled but still she made her hobby 

ay. 
‘ Seite a month Miss Saya receives 
instructions from her employer. Often 
a letter is included telling her what 
a fine and accurate job she is doing. 
This personal encouragement means 
a lot to her, as it would to any worker 
so completely isolated from her boss. 


Ms Saya was found other ways to 
make money in spite of her 








handicap. An independent research 
firm employs her to telephone people 
and see whether or not they are 
listening to their radios, know the 
name of the program, and the spon- 
sor. She loves this, since talking on 
the phone is one of her favorite diver- 
sions. 

Miss Kopf from her New York. of- 
fice is in frequent touch with all 
the monitors, who range in age from 
19 to 65. She receives volumes of 
correspondence from them. She has 
discovered that just as in the case of 
Miss Saya, it is not only the money 
the montitors earn for engaging in a 
pleasant pastime but the feeling of 
being a useful part of a successful 
organization that makes their jobs 
profitable, not only from a monetary 
but from a morale standpoint. 





As a service to its readers 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES wwill 
forward promptly to Radio Re- 
ports, Inc., any requests for in- 
formation as to possible em- 
ployment as radio monitors. We 
do not, of course, guarantee 
that employment will result, 
nor can we assume other re- 
sponsibility than that of for- 
warding your postcards or let- 
ters to the proper persons. 
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In Pittsburgh a miniature theater 
enables hobbyists to display their 
works to 28,000 persons daily. 


Raising 


the Cu 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


ke. c: 
Pie et 


on Hobbies 


N sizE Prrrspurcu’s Hobby Thea- 
ter may be one of the smallest 
theaters in the world, but every day 
for eight years it has played to audi- 
ences as large as even the biggest and 
most elaborate first run motion pic- 
ture houses attract. And more people 
will view its stage in one afternoon 
than visit the average New York play 
in a week. 

Located in a display window of the 
Farmer’s Bank building on one of 
Pittsburgh’s busy streets, the theater 
is seen every day by an audience esti- 
mated at 28,000. Rare indeed is the 
passerby who fails to stop and see 
what hobbyist from Pittsburgh and 
vicinity is being currently starred in 
the miniature theater, the dimensions 
of which are 22 by 28 by 46 inches. 


To William T. Plough, manager 
of the theater, scenes like this one, 
which recently occurred, have be- 
come commonplace. 

A man walked briskly into Plough’s 
office and shook his hand. 


“I’m from out of town,” he an- 
nounced, “and I have just four leis- 
ure hours in Pittsburgh between bus- 
iness engagements. I started out to 
see the important sights and my first 
stop is your hobby theater. I’ve looked 
at it and it’s great. I want to shake 
your hand. But now there is one 
more thing. I collect cook books and 
I want to know who collects them in 


Pittsburgh. I thought perhaps you 
could tell me.” 

It was a matter of only a minute 
or so for Plough to consult his large 
filing cabinet, full of the names of 
hobbyists, and to come up with the 
name, address and telephone number 
of a Pittsburgh woman whose hobby 
is collecting cook books. 

Plough’s visitor thanked him and 
headed for a telephone booth. 

“I don’t know whether my business 
deal will come off all right or not,” 
was his parting remark. “But who 
cares? This trip wasn’t wasted. May- 
be I can work out a trade in cook 


books.” 


HE CURTAIN WENT up in the 
Hobby Theatre for the first time 
on October 28, 1938, and since that 
day approximately 400 hobbies have 
held the center of the stage, all dis- 
played by residents of Pittsburgh and 
nearby areas. Each person’s hobby is 
shown for one week only. If a hobby- 
ist has more than one hobby, he will 
have an opportunity to display all of 
them, but Plough arranges the sched- 
ules so that the same person will not 
be represented in the theater at too 
frequent intervals. 

Complete with curtain, footlights 
and top lights the Hobby Theater is 
owned and operated by the Reliance 
Life Insurance company as a good 


J. Martin Young 


will measure. A moving sign at one 
side of the theater announces what 
next week’s display will feature. 
Another sign gives biographical and 
explanatory material about the hobby- 
ist who currently is featured in the 
theater. A photograph of the hobby- 
ist is also displayed. No charge is 
made to a hobbyist for the privilege 
of exhibiting in the theater and at 
the conclusion of the week’s display 
he is given a photograph of himself 
and his works. Although some hob- 
byists sell their collections as a result 
of their displays, no attempt is made 
to commercialize the theater. 

The great majority of hobbies dis- 
played in the theater consist of var- 
ious types of collections. Among those 
which have attracted unusual atten- 
tion have been early surgical instru- 
ments, miniature racing cars, antique 
flat irons, petrified apples made to 
look like human beings, mustache 
cups Cone was for a left handed 
man), all shapes and sizes of razors, 


and a map of the United States made - 


with stamps. Non-collectors’ hobbies 
have been typified by such displays 
as figures made of soap, canned fruit 
and vegetables and examples of art 
metal work done by a blind man. 

A Pittsburgh restaurant owner 
placed in the theater a‘ collection of 
doodles left by his customers. It was 
such a hit that now he has a special 
place on the menu for doodles, which 
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he collects. This also saves his table 
cloths. 


P= ACTED AS assistant director 
of the Hobby Theater until last 
year when he took complete charge. 
He has had no formal training in art 
or display work but arranges the var- 
ious displays as he likes to see them 
himself, and so far his taste seems to 
have coincided with that of the 
public. 

“You must be careful in what you 
display,” Plough says, “or you will 
make somebody mad at you. Once we 
had a miniature railroad on exhibit 
and a sign along the track advertised 
beer. That week we got several com- 
plaints on the ground that we were 
advertising beer. As a result we've 
steered clear of displays of miniature 


whisky bottles.” 


P OUGH'’S MANY EXPERIENCES with 
hobbyists of all sorts have led 
him to the conclusion that, “a good 
hobby is like a tonic.” He has been 
so impressed by the good spirits and 
zest for living displayed by the hun- 
dreds of hobbyists with whom he has 
come into contact that he decided to 
get a hobby of his own. He now asks 


. .. STAGE MANAGER 





Wm. T. Plough has just raised the curtain on one of the hobby exhibitions displayed 
each week in the miniature Pittsburgh theater of which he is the manager. 


for one piece out of the displays of 
each exhibitor in Hobby Theater. 
When the Hobby Theater cele- 


brates the 500th week of its existence, 
some time in 1948, the feature will be 
Plough’s own collection. 











coop, burnable supplementary 

fuel made from household waste 
paper and sawdust which is suitable 
for kitchen stoves and fireplaces can 
be made in vour spare time. While 
possibly not possessing the lasting 
qualities of seasoned hardwood fuel 
it does make a hot fire, gives off very 
little smoke, throws no sparks, and 
burns to a fine white ash. 

To make this fuel a few simple 
requisites are required. A fair-sized 
tub for pulping and mixing (a 
washtub will do), a 3-foot length of 
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Cutting heat bills with 
a practical 


Handmade Fuel 


John E. Mason 


2 x 4 scantling with protruding nails 
at bottom and short crosspiece nailed 
across top for handle, to be used as 
masher, comprise the tools. Old news- 
papers, magazines, and books, and 
some sawdust obtainable from waste 
dumps at any lumber or sawmill are 
your source of materials. 


H FILL the tub with water, un- 
BE fold and crush newspapers, tear 
out and crush pages of magazines 


and books and put into tub. Use the 
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masher and keep adding more ma- 
terial until the mass ‘resembles pulp. 
To this mixture add a pound or two 
of sawdust and work in thoroughly 
with masher. 


HE MIXTURE is now ready to be 
molded into some shape for dry- 
ing. The usual procedure, unless 
some kind of hand press and molds 
are used, is to squeeze the mixture by 
hand into balls about the size of base- 
balls. The more water squeezed out 
will greatly lessen the drying process. 
In winter these are dried by piling 
near the furnace, in summer in the 
attic or beneath the roof of a garage. 
Some people, who have used this 
type of fuel for years, have con- 
structed presses similar to those used 
for pressing grapes. Paper pulp 
pressed in this manner is very hard 
when dried. Used paper cartons. 
wallpaper stripped from walls, make 
good material for this fuel which 
ignites readily when added to a fire 

started with kindling wood. 
y owt 
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“14715 Granpmont? Certainly; 
we'll be glad to list your property. 

“You don’t need to tell me about 
it—we have all the details. Seven 
rooms, two beds up, one down. Full 
basement. Colonial type, built in 
1941. Check? 

“How do we know? We have pic- 
tures and information on nearly every 
home in Northwest Detroit. We'll 
probably have a buyer for you in a 
very few days.” 
_ This part of a conversation might 

easily be overheard any day in the 
week in the office of Ralph E. Toyn- 
ton, Detroit real estate man. It is the 
result of the perfection of a real 
estate listing system which stemmed 
from a World War I veteran’s hobby 
of photography. 

During the fies World War, Toyn- 
ton served with the army engineers. 
After release from service, he found 
that his eyes were in very poor shape, 
and repeated operations failed to im- 
prove his vision. 

Although he wanted to continue 
engineering studies which he had 
left to enter the army, the condition 
of his eyes made it impossible for 
him to do the reading which would 
have been required. 

Instead of reading, Toynton went 
seriously into photography as a hobby. 
This pastime did not hurt his eyes. 
The manner in which he used his 
hobby subsequently has made him 


. . « SELLING BY PHOTO 


Ralph Toynton, the Detroit realtor 
whose snapshot realty list system has 
been copied throughout the United 
States, shows Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
E. Shand what is available in the 
Northwest section of Detroit in the 
way of dwellings for sale. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


His camera does the work of several sales- 
men for a Detroit real estate man. 


one of the most successful realtors in 
the city. 

When he entered the realty busi- 
ness in 1921, Toynton hit upon the 
plan of combining his hobby and his 
work to make an efficient means of 
bringing the buyers and sellers of 
real estate together. 

Toynton began casually photo- 
graphing all the homes on some 
streets in the city. As time went by, 
he developed a swift and efficient 
method of taking the photos. 


. pomane IN HIS car with a Leica 
camera, Toynton has one of his 
employees drive along a residential 
street. As he passes each dwelling on 
one side of the street Toynton clicks 


HOMES on film 


Gerald S. Root 


the shutter. In this way, he has been 
able to secure thousands of pictures 
for possible use in the future, in a 
rapid manner and at small expense. 

When Toynton began snapping 
pictures of the houses in Northwest 
Detroit, he used a post-card size cheap 
camera. Taking pictures in the quan- 
tity he wanted was impractical with 
such a camera, he found, and he 
switched to other cameras. 

After experimenting with several 
types he settled on a 35-millimeter 
Leica, which he has used for eight 
years. Using the shutter speed of 
1/200th second to eliminate vibra- 
tion from the automobile’s movement, 
he likes a medium speed film. Thus 
equipped, he is able to snap his 
houses at £:8, depending, of course, 
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.. » ON THE SPOT 


Ralph Toynton uses his Leica from 
his car to photograph a Northwest 
Detroit dwelling as he finishes work 
on a collection that already includes 
almost every house in that section 
of the Motor City. 


on the atmosphere. He tries to take 
his pictures on sunny days as much 
as possible and shoots the houses 
on the east side of the street in the 
afternoon, and those on the west 
side in the morning. 


With the film allowing 36 pictures 
per roll, ‘Toynton obtains his finished 
print at a price of approximately 
seven cents. Each negative is printed 
to a convenient 4 by 6 size for uni- 
formity. In taking the pictures, Toyn- 
ton seldom uses his 90-millimeter 


telephoto lens. His wide angle lens 
is sufficient equipment to catch even 
the larger dwellings from the curb. 


The Detroit realtor now has photo- 
graphs of approximately 15,000 
homes in the Grandmont, Rosedale, 
Strathmoor and St. Mary’s sectors of 
Northwest Detroit. 


oe CONSULTS city records for 
information on the homes which 
he photographs. He obtains the 
names of the owners, date of con- 
struction, price, amount of the mort- 
gage and equity, size of the lot, num- 
ber of rooms, and even the type of 
wall paper or other wall decoration. 
All this information is neatly and 
briefly typed on the back of the card 
on which the photograph is mounted. 
The cards are placed in cabinets, ar- 
ranged according to street addresses. 


When a home-owner calls to list 
his property for sale, it is the work 
of only a few seconds to open the 
filing cabinet and extract the desired 
card. The card is not returned to the 
file. Rather, a white card noting that 
the dwelling is offered for sale re- 
places it in the cabinet. This is done 
whether Toynton is listing the prop- 
erty personally, or whether it was 
advertised through newspapers, other 
brokers, liquidating company lists or 
other mediums. 


Immediately the filing card photo 
is slipped into a convenient multiple 
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ring folder with the houses carefull 
classified as to the number of bed- 
rooms and the price demanded. This 
makes it a simple matter for Toynton 
to come up with whatever type of 
dwelling a client may be interested 
in purchasing. And for each section, 
there is also a separate binder. 

For instance, a man may walk into 
Toynton’s Grand River office and 
announce that he is willing to pay 
as high as $8,500 for a two-bedroom 
home in St. Mary’s. It is the matter 
of only a few seconds before clear 
pictures of virtually all the listings 
offered in that category are laid be- 
fore him for his selection. 


HETHER THE LISTING is made 

with Toynton does not matter; 
he cooperates with all other realtors 
and members of the United North- 
western Realtors’ association and 
shares commissions with them. 

The streamlined “picture gallery” 
method has won national recognition 
and is being adopted by many other 
realtors throughout the country. 

“It saves me time, and it saves my 
eyes,” says Toynton. “I can’t read 
very long at one time. I want my 
data brief and to the point. So this 
method is the best possible for me. 

“It also saves me _ considerable 
trouble in showing the properties to 
prospective clients. With four or five 
salesmen, I am able to do what others 
may do with 20.” 








ere sTAMP collectors get on 
the subject of lucky finds and 
how philatelists have stumbled into 
fortunes overnight the story of W. T. 
Robey comes out for a retelling. He 
lived the dream of every collector — 
this Washington stockbroker’s clerk 
who turned a $24 investment into 
$15,000 overnight. 

When Robey stopped at a Wash- 
ington branch postoffice early in 
May, 1918, to purchase new airmail 
stamps, he wanted well centered 
specimens, A first glance revealed 
that the planes were flying upside 
down, and the experienced collector 


Twice Told Tales 


was well aware how this oddity would 
effect the value. 

When Robey asked for more of 
the same, the clerk became suspicious. 
Learning of the misprint, he tried to 
reclaim the stamps but Robey de- 
clined. Leaving in a hurry he visited 
all other branches in an effort to buy 
more of the freaks. He found no 
others. 

Word got around to the various 
collectors that Robey had the only 
100 inverted stamps, and numerous 
offers rolled in. The first offer was 
for $10,000, which he refused after 
consulting a New York dealer. A 


John Doohan 


Philadelphia dealer, acting for a syn- 
dicate, made an offer of $15,000, and 
Robey accepted—a profit of $149.76 
per stamp. A Washington broker later 
offered $18,000, much to Robey’s 
sorrow. 

The stamps were later sold to Col. 
Edward H. R. Green for $20,000. 
Other collectors were so anxious to 
purchase the odd adhesives, that the 
Colonel began selling them at $250 
each, $100 per stamp more than 
Robey had received. The market 
quotation climbed and a few years 
ago one of the oddities. sold for 
$4,500. 
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Modeling Future Home 


(continued from page 4) 


across Germany,” says Marcellus. 

Discharged last fall, he went back 
to his old job at Camp Funston. 
When Professor Wichers learned that 
he had returned he lost no time in 
commissioning Marcellus to make 
models again. Professor Wichers 
draws up the blueprints and turns 
them over to Marcellus. Together 
they discuss the layout and construc- 
tion, and then Marcellus goes to 
work, 

In addition to the regulation hand 
tools, Marcellus’s garage-workshop is 
extensively equipped with power 
tools, including a saw, joiner, lathe, 
shaper, bandsaw and sander. He uses 
plywood for the frames of his models. 
The scarcity of lumber is one of his 
biggest headaches, and only by fre- 
quent trips to the neighboring lum- 
beryards can he scrape together 
enough for his needs. 


gear Is Now working on 4 
model exterior for a magazine 
cover. With the current interest in 
housing, there has been a boom in 
the model market for home and gar- 
den magazines and he is seriously 
thinking of making his model work a 
full time occupation. Not only maga- 
zines, but architects, real estate firms, 
department stores and museums are 
using these miniatures, while crafts- 
men possessing the necessary combi- 
nation of abilities for this work are 


scarce. 
end 





Tying Up Success 
(continued from page 21) 


The curriculum, he explains, starts 
with the common flies, wooly worms 
and grubs and advances to the intri- 
cate divided wing dry flies and trout 
fly nymphs. 

He also has conducted similar 
courses in junior high schools and be- 
fore private fishing groups and has 
found these productive of business. 

Getting merchandise is a big prob- 
lem these days and Fincke finds 
himself spending more time in his 
store than he did before fly tying 
became big business. Every once in a 
while he convinces himself he has 
to get away from it all and he goes 
fishing with a few flies he has per- 
suaded a less harrassed fisherman to 


tie for him. 
end 








Fly Tying 
(Continued from page 21) 


here and there, will almost make it 
the envy of yr fellow fishermen. 
My husband has about $50 worth of 


materials stored in the one cabinet. 


Women fishermen often make 
good fly tiers, their nimble fingers 
and larger stock of patience giving 
them an advantage over the men. A 
girl who recently came to Alaska, be- 
came interested in tying flies and now 
has a job in a sporting goods store, 
where she demonstrates fly tying and 
sells the kits and other fishing tackle. 


ras ARE Two girls in Portland, 
Oregon, who started a small fly 
tying factory and were so successful 
at selling their wares they were forced 
to hire many more girls to help them. 
They branched out and tied not only 
flies for fishermen, but many novel- 
ties made of feathers and the fly 
tying materials. The lapel ornaments 
were on pins—gorgeous butterflies 
with leather wings, bodies of chen- 
ille; lifesize bumblebees so realistic 
that when you see one on a lapel it 
may even cause a timid soul to cry 
out in fear of getting stung; tiny 
bear's heads of wrapped chenille; 
black and white skunks of the same 
materials. Any clever girl could do 
likewise, at home. This is added in- 
come to which fly tying leads. ‘These 
novelties were put on sale not only at 
sporting goods stores but department 
stores, too. Does this give you any 
ideas? 

So if you do not already tie your 
own flies, first get yourself a book of 
instructions and some supply cata- 
logues and digest them. Then buy 

our materials. It may take some time 
ii you can do a smooth enough 
job for your flies to be salable. My 
husband still has the first fly he ever 
tied out of yarn and its workmanship 
is so rough compared to what he does 
now that he often gets it out to show 
his friends so they can get a laugh 
out of it. But the fish didn’t care. 
He claims he caught more trout on 
that fly than any masterpiece he ever 
tied in later vears. If you are already 
an accomplished fly tier, the thing 
to do, is to ease the idea on to your 
fishing friends that you are now 
going to cash. in on your hobby. and 
gradually the business will build 
itself. 


end 
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Aprons out of the Attic 


(continued from page 5) 


coming upon a remnant or two big 
enough for apron making. 

No luck; but — suddenly an idea 
came to me! 

Why not make a couple of patch- 
work aprons, thus satisfying a fond- 
ness for patch-piecing and a very real 
need for aprons at one fell swoop? 

I spent the next hour enthusias- 
tically sorting pieces and, incident- 
ally, giving out with an occasional 
smile or sigh as a bit of fabric here 
and there evoked memories. While 
so employed, I mentally figured out 
the details of my apron-to-be. Then, 
once I had accumulated a nice as- 
sortment of remnants — stripes, gay 
plaids, polka dots, checks, prints of 
every imaginable kind, Ae one or 
two plain lengths—I carried the 
whole lot down to the kitchen where 
I pressed each piece carefully, then 
cut it into onl squares of uniform 
size. These I laid out on a table, 
arranging the colors and patterns so 
as to obtain the prettiest or most 
striking effects. 


Y FIRST APRON was finished be- 

fore I retired that night. And 
it was so unexpectedly attractive that 
I resolved to make several of these 
novelties for birthday and Christmas 
gifts. This I did, utilizing only spare 
moments for the work. 

Every single apron was received 
with unmistakable expressions of de- 
light; and a number of the recipients 
wrote, uring me to send additional 
aprons — at a price, of course —for 
their own gift giving requirements. 
Almost before I was aware of what 
was happening, I found myself in 
the apron business. 

The work soon began to be more 
than I could handle along with my 
various other activities. Furthermore, 
my collection of remnants was 
dwindling rapidly. However, friends 
and relatives, eager for aprons, thrust 
the contents of their own piece-boxes 
upon me and, against my better judg- 
ment, I kept on sewing. 


A: LAST, just when I was verging 
on a nervous collapse due to over- 
work, a second idea came to my 
rescue; one which has worked out 

very nicely, indeed. 
Today, thanks to that idea, I 
merely cut the squares, lay them out, 
(continued on page 48) 
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This Month’s Crossword Puzzle 
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ACROSS 


. Twigs of a woody plant. 
Prefix meaning between. 


et of the Amazon River. 
y 


Roughly elliptical. 
Water-raising wheel. 


. So be it. 
. Head covering. 


Pointed missile weapon. 
Violent language. 


. Shows contempt. 
. Preposition meaning of. 


Celerity of action. 
Hesitate. 

Vulgar men. 
Venomous serpent. 


. Domestic animal. 

. Clotted blood. 

. Sun god. 

. Twenty quires of paper. 


Tranquil. 
Chart. 
Vexed. 


. Write. 

. Delicate purple color. 
. Single. 

. Waterfalls. 


. Bohemian river. 


Pronoun. 


. Solicitude. 
. Prefix meaning upon. 


54. Printer's measures. 

55. It's usually red. 

56. Large wickerwork hamper. 

58. To anoint. 

60. Hebrew deity. 

61. Soft. 

65. Young woman. 

66. Kind of cake. 

68. European blackbird. 

69. Actual existence. 

70. Fibrous perennial of Eastern Asia 
used for weaving. 


72. Elevated table-land. 
73. Expired. 

74, Copious. 

75. Period of time. 


DOWN 


Plunders 

Furnace. 

Challenge. 

Slumber. 

At home. 

Incline the head. 

Exchange. 

Its capitol is Dublin. 
Rodent. 

10. Ceremonious procession. 
11. To gather. 

12. Source of income. 

13. Poker stake. 

18. Snare. 

22. Litigates. 

24. Seraglio. 

26. Vast plain devoid of forest. 
27. To study with care. 

28. Shaft with pointed head. 
29. River on which Paris lies. 
30. Wan. 

32. To beget. 

33. Crow-like bird. 

34. Imitators. 

36. Pronoun. 

38. Portuguese coin. 

39. To ponder. 

41. Hanging cloth. 

44. Three-toed sloth. 

47. Land measure. 

48. A young oyster. 

51. Paid a visit. 

53. Entry in an account. 

55. Laconic. 

56. Device for binding together. 
57. Antagonist. 

58. Advanced in years. 

59. Unless (law). 

60. Biblical kingdom. 

62. To suffer or endure (Scot.). 
63. Heroine of Wagner's opera Lohengrin. 
64. Hindmost. 

66. Brother. 

67. Nothing. 

71. Suffix denoting the recipient of some- 
thing. 


(Turn to page 48 for answer) 








A Reminder 


|S pena pera wiTH the August issue 
and continuing until further no- 
tice PROFITABLE HOBBIES will 
pay $7.50 for the best original cross- 
word puzzle submitted each month 
for publication. Each entry must in- 
clude the unsolved puzzle diagram, 
the solved diagram and the key of 
definitions. The puzzle and its solu- 
tion will be printed in the same issue 
of PROFITABLE HOBBIES but on 


different pages. A signed statement 


to the effect that the puzzle is original 
with the sender must accompany each 
entry. One person may submit as 
many entries as he or she likes. All 
entries become the property of 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES and none 
can be returned to the senders. Judges 
will be members of the editorial staff 
of PROFITABLE HOBBIES and 
their decision will be final. In case of 
a tie duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
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Hens That Produce Kegs and 
Contentment 


Etta Salsman 


HEN MY HUSBAND and I| 

were <ettled in our new 
home in Springfield, Missouri, 
after we were first married a 
problem developed. He didn’t 
appear to be as interested in his 
home as | thought he should be. 
fe seemed very restless, and I 
think a lot of war wives face 
this same problem when their 
husbands come back from the 
service. 

Once my husband had told 
me of some bantam chicks he 
had raised as pets when he was 
a child. The genuine affection 
in his voice, as he spoke of them 
gave me an idea for a hobby for 
his leisure time. 

We bought a white Buff Or- 
fington hen for a dollar and a 
dozen eggs for 10 cents. The 
hen hatched all 12 eggs. My 
husband successfully raised the 
dozen chicks to maturity. We 
ate all the roosters but one, and 
the hens we kept to lay eggs to 
feed us. 

The next year we set another 
hen and by now we have 25 
hens—quite enough as we live 
in town. They lay enough eggs 
for our family of three with 
enough left over to pay for their 
feed and then some. 

My husband bought himself 
a job when he bought and set 
the white hen but he doesn’t 
seem to regret a minute of the 
time he spends on the chickens. 
He feeds them all our scraps 
from the table, thus cutting 
down on their feed bill. 

The wire for the chicken 
coop cost us $6. The boards we 
used for their coop were some 
ald ones we already had around 
the place. We always keep the 


chickens in coops because they 
will quickly ruin a garden. 

For medicine for the chickens 
we have spent exactly 15 cents; 
five cents for Epsom salts and 
10 cents for potash, both for 
their drinking water. 


< ee HOBBY HAS not only 
made my husband more 
content and happier with his 
home but it has also meant a 
lot to me. For instance, he buys 
a 100-pound bag of feed for $3 
that usually lasts a month. This 
teed comes in sacks made of 
dress materials. 1 use this ma- 
terial to make aprons, dresses 
and tablecloths and I have also 
made several bed comforts from 
it. | don’t have to worry about 
the garbage man picking up the 
garbage on time because the 
chickens eat all our scraps. 
Fresh eggs also mean a lot. I 
never knew how much until 
we vacationed in the city for 
two weeks. I couldn’t wait to 
get home to a breakfast of 
tresh eggs and ham. 

We find an easy market for 
our eggs at the local grocery 
store where we trade. In fact, 
the proprietor seems  disap- 
pointed when we don’t bring 
any with us. He likes our eggs 
because the large white Buff 
chickens produce unusually 
large eggs. 

Since taking up this hobby 
I have heard my husband re- 
mark: “When I retire I would 
like to buy a chicken farm.” 
By the way, my husband’s name 
is Everett so you may sometime 
be riding along the highway 
and see a sign reading, “Ever- 
ett’s Chicken Farm.” 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


People You Hear on the 
Radio Have These Hobbies 


A RTHUR RopzINzZKI raises bees. 


NDRE KOSTELANETZ collects rare 
old music manuscripts. 


Bz Burns has a woodworking 
shop, collects pipes, and raises 
prize winning hogs. 


c* Datey collects antiques. 


lal Cavaxaro collects calling 
cards (but never uses them him- 


self). 


DGAR BERGEN works in his home 
machine shop. 


year McGEE spends many hours 
in his basement woodworking 
shop. 


pret SinaTRA likes to box, swim, 
play basketball, follow boxers, eat 
spaghetti and tinker with mechanical 
gadgets. 


pia Epwarps makes up safety slo- 
gans. Some of them are: “Only 
bicycles were made to go around 
corners on two wheels”, and “Owning 
an accident policy doesn’t entitle you 
to an accident.” 


OHN CHARLES THOMAS raises tur- 


keys. 


EAN HeERSHOLT collects volumes of 
Hans Christian Andersen and 


pipes. 


kK SmitH collects antiques, 
especially patterned glass. 


: ma Howanrp collects pipes. 
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He turns a hobby of collecting 
rare pieces of wood into an 
unusual and profitable venture. 


Tables from Rare Trees 


E. E. Willard 


I HAVE COLLECTED just about every- 
thing that can be collected. 
Through the years, the whole up- 
stairs of our house in Independence, 
Missouri, has become filled with In- 
dian relics, old guns, old glass and 
china, fossils, pieces of wood. 

Eventually, things became rather 
crowded. I had begun accumulating 
objects in various classifications when 
I was a boy, with no thought of a 
possible profit angle. But as I began 
to have difficulty finding a place 
for each new possession, I learned 
that one can’t go on buying forever 
without running out of room for the 
stuff. Much as I hated to, something 
had to be sold. It didn’t occur to me 
to stop buying. 


C= THE development of my 
wood collection, which I started 
34 yee ago. I’m a carpenter, and 
working with wood aroused my in- 
terest in the different kinds of wood 
and trees. The more I found out 
about them, the more absorbed I be- 
came in the subject. I talked wood, I 
dreamed wood, I studied books on 
wood and trees. 

And I collected wood specimens. I 
wrote letters asking for samples from 
practically all the countries of the 
world, and received in reply wood of 


every shape, kind, and color. At pres-’ 


ent, in my collection are over 600 
varieties of wood from 31 foreign 
countries and 38 states. 

As this collection grew, I had to 


45 


. . . INTRICATE 


Top—E. E. Willard inspects the deli- 
cate inlay on one of his masterpieces. 
Bottom—Patience and skill are neces- 
sary in order to produce these precise 
patterns. 


figure out what to do with it. I 
wanted to display it in a small place, 
and as attractively as possible. My 
carpentry and cabinet-making, which 
had started me on all this, solved that 
problem. Selecting my finest and 
most unusual wood specimens, I built 
a large, inlaid library table, with over 
1500 pieces of wood firmly glued in. 

Thus, not only is the table a dis- 
play of my collection, but it is lovely 
in itself. Many people say it is the 
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Tables From Rare Wood 


(continued from page 45) 


most beautiful thing they have ever 
seen made out of wood. 

Though the table did answer the 
question, “But what use are all those 
pieces of wood?” it did not completely 
solve the storage problem. 


OMETHING STILL had to be sold. I 
had received from the Bureau of 
Forestry in the Philippine Islands 86 
pieces of wood, each 6 inches long, 
4 inches wide, and % of an inch 


Country Correspondent 


(continued from page 27) 


N” LONG Aco I broke a story that 
{ thought would never die down. 
A former mayor here proved that the 
state capitol had never actually been 
settled by law at the present site. 
This story went out to every state in 
the union. 

Once I decided I would like to be 
correspondent for a large out-of-state 
newspaper. I wrote and asked for the 
job but got no answer. Two or three 
good stories broke here and I wrote 
them in, even wired one story. 
Whether my determination to break 
in there was the deciding factor, 
whether my stories were that good, or 
whether the state editor finally gave 
in through sheer weariness, I don’t 
know. But it can be done that way, 
because I got the job. 

Many trade journals have corres- 
pondents throughout the country. 
Writer's magazines and writer’s mar- 
ket books list these journals. 


W HILE THE LIFE of a country cor- 

respondent is exhilarating it 
must be admitted that there are times 
when it means a lot of hard work, 
times when it would be easier not to 
get that news report, easier to relax 
and read a book than to sit and type 
by the hour. times when it’s so cold 
the car won’t start and you have to 
walk to get your story or mail your 
envelope of news. 

An average of $50 per month for 
correspondence by the column inch 
is fair vay for part-time work, I be- 
lieve. Then when those extra checks 
for $150, $75, $25, and others of 
smaller amounts come in each month 
I begin to think the life of a country 





thick. These cost me $8.60. I sawed 
them in half and sold one half for 
$8.60. Sawing the remaining pieces 
in two I sold half for another $8.60. 
I still had a quarter of each of the 
original pieces left for my collection. 

This was beginning to look like a 
good deal. I advertised in building 
papers to sell some of my other wood 
samples. A man in Philadelphia 
bought $45 worth of small pieces. 
One hundred varieties went to a man 
in Michigan. He wrote me that he 
had believed he owned one of the 
largest collections in the United 
States, but when he received my list, 


correspondent is also profitable. Dur- 
ing my brief career as correspondent 
and would-be writer I have earned 
well over $3,000. There are other 
compensations than money, too; such 
as the immense satisfaction in the 
knowledge that one has done his 
share of promoting the interests of 
his own community in reporting any 
outstanding progress. 

No, don’t look up a tornado to 
write about, but if you will look 
closely you will doubtless find some- 
thing in your own home town equally 
interesting, and somewhere is an edi- 
tor who will buy what you write 
about it. 


end 





Tropical Fish Farm 
(continued from page 35) 


In the meantime, he went in for 
breeding seriously, studying all the 
known literature on the subject 
(which at that time was very lim- 
ited). Many of the techniques, he 
had to figure out for himself. 

For instance, he discovered that 
by filling the hatching tanks with 
marbles he could provide safe hatch- 
ing grounds and nurseries for the 
young fish where their parents could 
not devour them. 


He also learned how to quaran- 
tine new fish to establish their health 
before mixing them with the school; 
how to achieve a “balanced” aquar- 
ium, with oxygen-producing, carbon- 
consuming plants, and how to guard 
against thermostatic failure. 

Because he learned it well, his fish 
death-rate was small, and his surplus 
grew rapidly larger than the amateurs 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


he was kind of ashamed of his small 
number of varieties. 


I figure that the wood I have has 
not cost me anything, and in addition 
I have learned much about wood and 
trees. 

With my other collections, I’ve also 
done a bit of buying and selling. My 


‘decision to sell some of the objects in 


my collections has affected my buy- 
ing. Now, before purchasing an 
article, I consider if it will be easy 
to re-sell. This has taught me to be 
more discriminating in my choices. 


end 





could absorb. Communicating with 
the pet stores in town, he soon dis- 
covered a new market in the whole- 
sale toyfish trade. When his first 
batch proved healthy and strong, he 
established sufficient sales in this way 
to dispose of every spare fish he did 
not sell to friends or aad himself. 


Aue HIS MoOsT profitable fish are 
the beautiful Angel fish, which 
live to an age of some 14 years, and 
therefore sell at the extraordinarily 
high price of $25 a pair. He also 
added to his profits by learning to 
handle and breed such rarities as the 
albino swordtails. While this is al- 
ways a gamble even to an expert, the 
production of a second generation 
of albinos is profitable, for the fish- 
man sets his own price on these, 


Fleetwood’s expenses have always 
been small, for all equipment, except 
thermostats, is homemade; his heat is 
from a small old-fashioned kerosene 
stove; and while artificial light is 
necessary, it runs no more than the 
normal household bill. 

With the advent of the housing 
shortage, Fleetwod gave up fish, for 
the only house he could rent was one 
whose owner kept many dogs on the 
premises. The breakage in aquariums 
was more than he could stand. 

“I swore I would never have an- 
other fish, after two of my best tanks 
went,” he remembers. But like a true 
collector, he could not keep his vow 
for long. 

At their new home, the car again 
stands out in the driveway, the tools 
on the back porch, and the Fleet- 
woods are back in the tropical fish 
business. 


end 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


IDEAS e MARKETS © EXCHANGES e BUYERS @ SELLERS 








A suggestion... 


When you answer an 
ad, why not enclose a 
self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for a reply? This is 
especially advisable when 
asking for information. 
The person you write will 
appreciate this courtesy, and 
you’re far more likely to 
have your letier answered. 











ADVERTISEMENTS under this heading will, for the time being be published free of charge as a service to our readers. To be 
acceptable, advertisements must be from individuals operating in their own names, offering to buy, sell or exchange objects, products 


or equipment of their hobbies. Maximum length, 20 words including name and address; typed or written in print. P 


ublisher reserves 


the right to reject any advertisement offered, and has no responsibility for transactions resulting from advertisements published. Date 
of insertion will be at the convenience of the publishe:. Copy must be limited to 20 words. 








I MAKE men’s leather wallets, leather laced, tan 
or green, $5. Lila Shagam, 9325 Carlyle Ave., 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


FLORAL mag sea shell buttons, 6 for $2. Ear- 
rings to match, $1. Matching pin, $1.50. State 
color. R. Laugeson, Sunflower, Kans. 





FOR SALE: 20 graduated pierced jadeite masques 
—Aztec, pyramids Old Mexico. Authentic, old. 
Gertrude Conboy, 1301 Kentucky St., Lawrence, 
Kans. 

HAND MADE stuffed animals, any kind; neat 
work, good material. Orders taken now. Fonny 
Smart, 776 Maple Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 

FOR SALE: Crocheted pot holders, doilies; 
crocheting for pillow cases. I collect unused ad- 
vertising pencils. Mrs. Elsie Ebert, Gaylord, Minn. 








WISH electric trains, equipment. Will buy or 
trade for cocker spaniel pups—AKC registered. 
E. Illsche, P. O. Box 727, Sanford, Fla. 
WANTED TO BUY: First-day covers, also me- 
chanical toy banks. R. C. Fieger, 4866 Prosperity 
Place, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. , 

HANDPAINTED plaques natural; plain and 


colors. 25 cents up. Lyrics; new ay oo —_— 
pa for reply. Letha Zimmerman, Cedar Vale, 
ansas. 











ORDER 4-line original rhyme suitable for special 
events. Hazel Culter, Apt. 24, 320 E. 16th, 
Denver, Colo. Send 25c. 


MIMEOGRAPHING that has sales appeal. Let- 
ters, bulletins, circulars, club papers a specialty. 
Gene Ed Stowe, Box 398PH, Bartlesville, Okla. 


STATIONERY “6x94; envelopes 3%x6%2; 100 
each for $1. 3c tax in Ohio. H. S. Moore, 1334 
25th St. N. W., Canton : 3, Ohio. 














WANT TO EXCHANGE quilt pieces for but- 
tons, old or odd. Mrs. Lucy Duncan. 710 S. 
Nettleton, Springfield, Mo. 


FOR SALE: Handmade aprons, $1.50 to $3.00. 
Irene Schoenefeldt, 49 S. Monroe Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

HAVE SONG LYRIC—Wish collaboration with 
someone who would write music. Mrs. John 
Ringsmith, 515 So. Clay St., Green Bay, Wisc. 











FOR SALE: Concertina—black walnut, trimmed 
all over with pearl, wonderful condition like 
new. Reichwald, 1526 N. St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


LEARN to collect, raise and mount butterflies in 
trays and pictures. [Illustrated booklet—50c. 
Esther Hewlett, Box 447, Upland, Calif. 


EARRINGS made from your old cuff links or 
buttons 50c a pair. Evelyn Archer, Sidney 
Center, N. Y 


FOR SALE: 1 crocheted apron, tablecloth; tufted 
pillow tops; 1 sweater, (size 50). Mrs. Henry 
Jerde, Summit, S. Dak., Box 650. 


EVERYDAY, birthday, or get well cards. $2 
value $1 parcel post paid. Mrs. John G. Jones, 
Anderson, Ind., R.R. 3. 


LOVELY drapes from worn sheets, table covers. 
Send your material. Write for details. Sue 
Langenberg, 1129 Franklin St., Burlington, 
owa. 


FOR SALE: Beautiful 2-piece angel crepe dress, 
size 14, knit in intricate pineapple design. 
Purple. Viola Zumalt, Smithville, Mo. 


WANTED: Used typewriter, I am disabled by 
lio, will be appreciative if you can help me. 
ewel Cooper, Flemington, Mo. 


FOR SALE: Lincoln doily white or ecru, $5. List 
of other articles for addressed, stamped envelope. 
Tracie Price, Davisburg, Mich. 


FOR SALE: Books; school, fiction, sets of 4, 8, 10, 
12 volumes by Washington Irving, Seeley, & 
others. Anna King, Perkins, Okla. 


PRINT pot holders in fancy shapes—3 for $1. 
Mrs. H. A. Cavanah, 3824 Wayne Ave., Kansas 
City 3, Mo. 


INTERESTED in buying handmade articles; 
knit, crochet, weaving. Write what you_ have. 
Mrs. Harms. 35 E. 111th St., Chicago, Il 

FOR SALE: Handmade flannel baby nighties 
$1.50; slips 85c. Ribbon and emb. trimmed. 
Mrs. Fred White, R.F.D. No. 1. Cove. Ore. 
FOR SALE: Hand-painted doilies, $1.00 up; 
Crocheted potholders, 50 cents; many other 
articles. Mrs. H. D. Gordon, 215 So. Main, 
Florence, Kans. 



































WISH TO EXCHANGE birthday. holiday cards 
—especially Sept. 3rd people. Exchange plants. 
ge Berry, 3328 Warner Ave. 2nd, Chicago, 
FOR EVERY HOME, “The Simplex Cook 
Book.” Chef Michel Simplified Selected Reci 
$1.00. Michel, 2214 I ye National City, Cal. 
CACTUS grafting, insect control, cactus culture, 
and cactus catalog. 20 big Rages. Write Chas. 
M. Fitzpatrick, Route 3, Edin urg, Texas. 








¥OU can make your hobby pay — Exciting 
money-making home work plans. Free details. 
Boyd, 142 Linwood, Dayton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE or trade: Seneca made box camera 
be roe old, takes 4x5 pictures. Mrs. H. M. 
ac . 


ard, Divernon, IIl. 
BIRTHDAY and greeting cards, $1 box de- 
livered. Fine assortment. H. Goe Pecke, 5008 
Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 


YOUR OLD doll made into a mammv or 18th 
century model — $6. Mrs. Emil L. Witka, 151 
K St., Rock Springs, Wyo. 


FOR SALE: Crocheted afaghans, pot holders, 
corde purses — all sizes and colors. Miss Bertha 
Tiedje, 1106 Birch St., Atlantic, Iowa. 


FOR SALE: 30 U. S. Commemorative stamps 
for 25c and 3c stamp. With approvals. Bertha L. 
Kerr, Trenton, Ill., Gen. Del. 


FLOWERED washable chicken pot holders. 25c 
each postpaid. Mrs. Alice E. Mable, 517 N. 
Queen St., Lancaster. Pa. 


LOOM WOVEN tugs. 50c per ft. New material, 
state color. Mrs. Ida Bryan, 1533 S. 8th St., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

CHILDREN’S folding lawn chair: sturdy wood 
frame. canvas back and seat. $1 postpaid. Clar- 
ence Hey. 5515 Brooklyn, Kansas City. Mo. 
WANTED: Dolls. not over 12” tall, any type, 
priced reasonable for resale. Robert Beede, Dover 
Point Road. Dover. N. Hamp. 
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MEN’S, BOYS’ link belts—we supply material, 
= make and sell at profit. Charles Beisel, 4936 
xington Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 





SHORT STORY criticism, 50c first 1000 words, 
25c a thousand after that. Arrold Kendall, 134 
Clinton Ave., Trenton 9, N. J. 





PASTEL chenille corsages and satin lapel roses 
29c each. Runs fixed 35c each. Wash hose. Mrs. 
Ralo Bailev, Pierz. Minn. 

WANTED bv collector, addresses of makers of 
high class dolls everywhere. Mrs. H. A. Davis, 
313 So. Grape. Medford. Ore. 

SALT AND pepper shakers! Made from Black 
Walnut shells, hand painted, 50c. Jack Bailes, 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 

PHOTOS oil colored: 8x10 — $1: smaller — 2 for 
$1. Margaret McDermott, 426 West 259th St., 
New York. N. Y. 


ATTRACTIVE round leather handbags, all 
brown or black and white, $3.50 ea. N. Lentz, 
621 Parkway, West Roxbury 32, Mass. 


HANDMADE EARRINGS from fine old but- 
tons, $1 a pair. Mrs. Clinton Smith, 211 Sargent 
St., Kendallville. Ind. 


LUMINOUS, glowing Casuarina Bud earrings 
and combs, set $1 postpaid. M. Prieto, 3400 
S.W. 24th Terrace, Miami 33, Florida. 


ORDERS TAKEN for anything crocheted, 
tatted, or embroidered. Clare Tilley, 1115 West 
9th, Medford, Oregon. 























WOULD TIKE to correspord with anvone who 
makes waffle weaving, reed baskets. loom and 
hooked rugs. Florence Moots, Bellefontaine, 
Ohio. 

MENS’, LADIES’ handmade leather belts, sus- 
venders. billfolds, all sizes. colors. $1.25 each. 
Write M. K. Lea, Mount Olive, Miss. 


HANDMADE shellcraft place and tally cards; 
assorted designs 15c and 25c ea. Mrs. O. N. 
Harkleroad, Box 35, Sherwood, N. ‘D. 


FOR SALE: Pattern for natural-looking velvet 
and fur skunk 15c postpaid. A. May Ormsbee, 
Whitefield. N. H. 


RAISE REX FUR rabbits! Reds, whites, blues 
and .whites. Best breed for meat. Stock for 
sale. Lew Brown, Jonesport, Me. 

















WANTED: Old phonograph records. Vocals 
only; good condition. send list, price. . H. 
Le fi 1460 Parkchester Rd., New York 62, 





ROSE CENTER holders 50c, book marks 20c, 
lapel ornament bells 20c. pineapple doilies 
$1.25. Mrs. Ernest Bauge, Bradford, Iowa. 





CORSAGES, Calots, Bandits of beads, brilliants, 
ribbon. Description and prices sent. Hattie 
Bennett, 904 S. Henderson. Ft. Worth, Texas. 
FOR SALE: Bed spreads, chair sets, doilies, 
bootees, fascinators—anything in crochet. Prices 
reasonable. Mrs. G. C. Taylor, R. 1, Buchanan, 
Georgia. 


BEAUTIFUL magic tone postcards. 9 designs. 
$5.45 per 1.000. Assorted or one design. Sam- 
ples. J. H. Norton, Western Heights, Eufaula, 
Ala. 





MAKE BUTTER substitute in your home, hard 
to detect. Send 25c for a P. L. Madison, 
512 Magnolia Ave., Eustis, Fla. 











48 


BEE HUNTING, simplified, from A to Z, guar- 
7 $2. George Perry, Box 292, Fort Plain, 





MAKE MONEY at home painting, decorating 
wall plaques. Experience unnecessary. Big de- 
mand. Free details. Alfred Novak, 2560 Loop, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: Shell pins $2.50, shell ear bobs, 
screw type $1 pair—any color. Myrtle Hart, 
Clarkston, Mich., R.R. 1. 








FOR SALE: Old books, including Don Quixote, 
no first editions. Jonquil bulbs 12—50c. Mrs. 
Cornell, Box 56, Hazel Green, Ala. 


FOR SALE: Back numbers of the National Geo- 
graphical Magazine. Mrs. Roy Tedrick, 116 
Grove St., West Plains, Mo. 


SOFT WASHABLE cuddly dogs, pink or blue; 
85c ea., 2 for $1.50. Mrs. A. Hartman, 33 E. 
1llth St., Chicago, Il. 








100 STAMP SIZE photos copied from any 

Pp photo or negv., 69c; 50—50c; 25—37c. 
. J. Vollrath, Cropwell, Ala. 

BUSINESS IN home. How to operate a news- 

pee clipping service for profit. Details 25c. 
. E. Jefferies, Okeana, Ohio. 

FOR SALE: Crocheted doll dresses, with purse, 

slippers, for 12-inch doll. $2.25, penal. Mrs. 

Clinton, 31 Polk St., Charleston, I] 

FOR SALE: Hand crocheted aprons, purses, 


holders, handkerchiefs, etc. Mrs. Clara Turn- 
bull, R. 2, Toulon, Ill. 


MAGIC RACE GAME-55 races. 


tire family. $1.00 portnedd. G. G. Wollaston, 
654 Redondo Ave., Salt Lake City 5, Utah. 


FOR SALE: Dog head violin, old canes and 
other items —write me. Glenn Williams, St. 
Charles Hotel, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


MIDGET BIBLES 10c - 15c sizes; view cards 
10—15c. Shut-In Agency, Norfield, Miss. 














Fun for en- 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES — 


NOVELTY ASH TRAY adorned with rocks $2, _ 
also plaques; The Richest Hill on Earth. Mary © 
Anderson, 1331 Schley St., Butte, Montana. 


RAG DOLLS for sale. Send for price list. Mrs, 
Ruby Teppert, 2925 West Platte, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


LATEST roveltv beaded brooches $1. Beautiful; 
specify color. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Leland 
Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. 


TIPS on the Dr. I. Q. Biographical contests . . . 
booklet 25c. Thelma -... Hlobik, 106 Wash- 
ington Ave., Oakmont, Pa. 


FOR SALE: Beautiful oil 
and pyres | subjects. 
rabbits. At 603 
Kansas. 
EDNA DEN DULK, Translator. 4431 North — 
Meade Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. Commercial, legal, 
technical. Prompt service, reasonable rates, ex- 
cellent references. 














ictures. Religious 
orses, birds, 
West Shawnee Street, Paola, 











Aprons out of the Attic 


(continued from page 42) 


give each one a number (on wrong 
side of material) to preserve the 
artistic arrangement, then package 
them, together with belt, streamers 
and an instruction sheet. 

These little “apron envelopes,” sell- 
ing at one dollar each, net me a rea- 
sonable profit. They are in steady 
demand by: (1) individual customers 
who either make up the contents 
themselves or present a gift package 
intact to someone who enjoys this 
type of sewing; (2) stores, large and 
small; (3) institutions, such as hos- 
pitals, sanitariums, homes for the 
aged, and similar establishments. 

Of course, now that I use such 
quantities of material, the biggest 
part of it must be purchased; but 
one learns the tricks of the trade as 
one goes along with any venture, and 


I discovered some time ago that there 


are firms which handle mill ends, 
exclusively. By patronizing several 
such dealers, I obtain an excellent 
variety of pieces at moderate cost. 
My only regret, so far as this hobby- 
business is concerned, is the fact that 
I cannot see each and every one of 
my patchwork aprons when com- 
pleted. No two have ever been alike. 


Plants That Sprout Dollars 
(continued from page 16) 

the surplus market, they rented a 
ramshackle truck, and for two days 
visited every second hand lumber 
yard, wrecking company and crate 
manufacturer in Los Angeles. Their 
precious lumber was found in back 
yards, salvageyards and a meat-pack- 
ing house, where they went on a 
hunch, and talked a friendly foreman 
into parting with enough knocked- 
down crates to build 1,500 flat trays 
for seeding. 


They actually borrowed 50 two-by- 
fours for uprights from a man who 
said he did not care to sell his private 
supply of lumber, but was willing 
to ‘loan” it to them until they could 
replace the posts with new lumber. 

Grimy and tired, they came back 
with sufficient material to erect their 
big lathhouse, and shelve it ade- 
quately for the first year’s crop. Mis- 
haps of the journey only added to 
their elation. 

“Two tires blew out,” Walker re- 
calls, “but we were right in front 
of a service station both times; and 
when the gas tank sprang a leak it 
was at the top of a long hill. So we 
couldn’t help figuring luck was on 
our side.” 


B’® HOME, WORK started on the 
lathhouse just before the Christ- 
mas season. Smith, it was agreed, 
would continue at his job in the naval 
yards for a year because he is mar- 
tied and has two children. But he 
pitched in after work and on week- 
ends. Pounding and sawing went on 
back of the Walker home until the 
last hour of daylight, and after that 
the partners worked in the garage 
workshop for three hours more. 

Unable to obtain clay flowerpots 
in sufficient number to supply their 
contracted trade, they improvised 
basket-pots, made of chickenwire and 
wood. 

In order to have ferns, which are 
always an accompaniment of tuberous 
begonias, in time for their summer 
market, they took the advice of an 
experienced friend, and ordered 2,000 
fern plants from Florida. At the same 
time, they devised a home-made hot- 
bed—high enough to accommodate a 
kerosene stove underneath for heat- 
ing—and planted 14,000 begonia 
seeds to be growing while the lath- 
house was being built. 


Was: QUIET ENERGY is almost 
monumental. Not satisfied with 
racing against time in establishing his 
ordinary plants, he still found time 
for his beloved experiments. On an- 
other batch of seeds he began testing 
the plant drug, colchicine. It was a 


good thing he did. 


For the kerosene stove went hay- 
wire one night, and cold delayed 
the sprouting of his ordinary seeds. 
His experimental “drugged” seeds, 
however, survived the cold and came 
up in record time, ready for potting 
when the lathhouse was completed in 
March. 


With begonias, at wholesale, 
bringing $1.25 to $1.50 for plants 
which cost 9 cents to raise, and with 
his contracted first year’s crop now 
housed and growing on schedule, 
Walker is pretty sure the future holds 
more lathhouses, hybrids and experi- 
ments. He still regards his work as a 
pleasant hobby, and his partner is | 
wondering why he never before 
thought of becoming a horticulturist. 


end 





Answers to Puzzle 
(continued from page 43) 
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Hobbying in Washington 
’ «continued from page 17) 


Goods most commonly carried by 
retail sporting goods stores include 
fishing tackle and supplies; guns, 
ammunition and accessories; sporting 
goods for baseball, football, track, etc.; 
sporting clothes and shoes; wheel 
goods; marine equipment; indoor 
games; portable radios, phonographs, 
and appliances, gifts and novelties. 
Of course, this is a big order for a 
beginner to tackle, but you can al- 
ways specialize in a few isolated 
items that you personally favor. De- 
tailed information is available in the 
free leaflet entitled, ESTABLISH- 
ING A SPORTING GOODS 
STORE. ADDRESS: Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, 14th 
Street between E and Constitution 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, 
D. C. 


FOLK MUSIC FANS 


OX CAPITAL organization that is 
well known to every book hobby- 
ist as well as to music admirers is the 
Library of Congress. It was originally 
established in 1800 for the purpose 
of serving the U. S. Congress ex- 
clusively. At that time, it was located 
in a single room in the Capitol build- 
ing, and possessed about $3,000 worth 
of books. By 1897, collections of the 
Congressional Library were nearing 
the million mark. Space became so 
cramped that the Library was moved 
into a building of its own. In 1939 a 
second building, known as the An- 
nex, was erected. It accommodates 
about 12 million volumes. 


Today the “Congressional,” as it is 
informally known, is considered a 
National Library. It contains approxi- 
mately 8 million books and pamph- 
lets, 2 million maps, 1 million art 
prints, 84% million manuscripts. And 
here is an important fact for music- 
hobbyists—the Library also houses a 
vast collection of music, the current 
figure standing at about 2 million 
volumes and pieces of classical, folk, 
and popular music. 


The Archives of American Folk 
Song is a part of the music depart- 
ment. Headed by Dr. Duncan Em- 
rich, the aim of the Archives is to 
obtain recordings of as many genuine 
folk songs and ballads as possible. For 
example, the Archives’ first postwar 


song recording expedition was made 
in the heart of Pennsylvania’s anthra- 
cite region, where half a hundred 
folk tunes of coal miners were col- 
lected, of which a few high-flavored 
ones are: “My Wee Coal Hole”; “My 
Sweetheart’s the Mule in the Mine”; 
“The Jeanesville Mine Disaster.” 
Folk songs, as you know, are so poig- 
nantly beautiful and stirring that 
many of them are popular through 
one generation after another. Thus, 
most Americans are as familiar with 
“Pop Goes the Weasel,” “Turkey in 
the Straw” and “Casey Jones” as 
were their forefathers. 


Because of the flood of inquiries 
and orders for records which he daily 
receives, Doctor Emrich predicts that 
the Archives’ work will continue to 
expand. If music is your special forte, 
you may want to help Doctor Emrich 
explore some potentially rich regions 
of the country. He is planning week- 
end recording trips with the Archives’ 
sound truck and portable recording 
equipment in the state of Maryland. 
Enthusiasts who meet the Archives’ 
requirements for organizing their own 
expeditions can have the use of 
recording equipment in carrying the 
search to still other regions. As Doctor 
Emrich states, “Folk songs can be 
found everywhere. Our aim is to have 
every group, every culture, every oc- 
cupation represented in the col- 
lection.” 


Job Check-List 


W™ THE war over and most of 
our service boys back, it’s not 
quite as easy to get a job as it used to 
be. Therefore, the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, Department of Labor, 
has issued a free leaflet entitled 
YOUR JOBOLOGY CHECK-UP. 
This check-list consists of 18 points 
that you should keep in mind when 
selling yourself to an employer. It is 
of particular value to you who want 
to get a job related to your hobby. 
ADDRESS: U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice, 1022—15th Street, N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Furniture Futurity 


H™: A double hint for wood- 
carving enthusiasts, both of 
which relate te the current expansion 
of house building. First: The fact 
that new houses mean new furni- 
ture has government officials worried. 


They expect a potential furniture 
shortage when building really gets 
going. That means that there’s room 
for an enterprising hobbyist like your- 
self in the furniture business. Sec- 
ond: Much of the new building un- 
der the administration’s housing pro- 
gram will differ from standard design. 
This is expected to create a market 
for new and original types of furni- 
ture. With an A-1 thinking-cap you 
can capitalize on these facts. 


Summer Fun 


| gg ra one of the most univer- 
sal summer hobbies, enjoyed by 
young and old alike, is camping. This 
can be real sport in America, what 
with our 155 National Forests lo- 
cated in 40 states, plus more than 
4,000 camping and picnic grounds 
developed by the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice, which offer safe water supplies, 
sanitary facilities, tables and benches, 
outdoor stoves and fireplaces, and 
spots where campers may pitch their 
tents or park trailers. 


Of course, the most important part 
of camping is the grub. You, too, 
can be a professional camp cooker 
when you own the free leaflet, 
COOKING OVER THE CAMP- 
FIRE. ADDRESS: Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, 14th 
Street and Independence Avenue, 
N. W. Washington 25, D. C. 


Book Nooks 


ss RETURN to America’s ace hobby 
—books—there are approximately 
3,000 book stores scattered across the 
United States, of which 2,500 are 
independent, 300 chain, and 200 
miscellaneous. They hire a total of 
about 12,500 persons and earn 75 
million dollars annually. 


If you are one of the many people 
who enjoy books, and if you think 
that you may want to make your 
hobby profitable, by helping to sup- 
ply the tremendous quantity of liter- 
ature annually read, why not send 
for the free 9-page leaflet entitled 
BOOK STORES? It lists basic in- 
formation sources on this topic, in- 
cluding free, nominal and full-priced 
material. ADDRESS: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, 14th Street 
between E and Constitution Avenue, 


N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 





If you were seeking a retail store location, you'd want to open 
for business where the customers were thickest. That's why PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES is an excellent location for your advertising message. 


We've found our hobbyist readers are eager to buy, for we've 
already received many letters from them asking where, when, and 
how thev.can buy any number of different items—items which you 
have for sale. : 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES is the only magazine of its kind. Its 
national circulation is read, not only by each buyer, but also by his 
entire family, his hobby friends, and fellow hobby club members. 
That means more for your advertising dollar than you will get 
elsewhere. 


Insertions for each issue close the tenth of the second preceding 
month so be among the first to open for business where the customers 
are thickest. Our September issue, the first to contain advertising, 
has already gone to press, but you can still get your advertising 
message in the October issue. Whether you're interested in the 
dealer's directory, in classified or display space, write today for rates 
and specifications. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 
3958 Central Street, 
Westport Station, 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 








